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By the Author of the “ Stoddard Lectures.” 


A Magnificent Novel of Travels. 


Red-Letter Days Abroad. 


By JOHN L, STODDARD. 


One fine octavo volume, with one hundred and thirty 
beautiful illustrations. Magnificently bound, with 
full gilt edges and bevelled boards, in box. Price 
in cloth, $5.00; in tree calf or antique morocco, 
$10.00. 

‘*An elegant volume, prepared in the highest style of the 
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‘*It is not easy to say which are most interesting,—the 
finely-written accounts, or the pictorial views themselves; but 
each wonderfully helps the other; it is like actua! travelling.”"— 
Hartferd Times. 

‘ This book will be a taking one, and deservedly, because 
it has strong literary and art meriis, and is instructive as well 
as pleasing.’’— Boston Globe. 

‘““The picture-que and peculiar features of the countries 
have been selected with taste and judgment, the descriptions 
are vivid and animated, the diction smooth and graceful, and 
the relation varied and strengthened by anecdotes, illustrative 
and personal.”—Good Literature. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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devoted to the interests of the Coal Trade. 


* FREDERICK £. SAWARD, Editor ana Proprietor, 
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in the fulness of its market reports, tolls, quotations of prices, 
and general information on coal matters, at heme and abrvad. 
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C.H. GRIGG & CO., 
eFlorisis,e 


104 South Twelfth Street, 
tog South Seventh Street, 





Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 


THE FINEST FLOWERS. 


Our greenhouses at 109 South Seventh Street are 
stocked with a clioice collection of tropical plants 
suitable for decorating. 


PLANTS TO HIRE. 
Telephone Number 3558. 





H. TEUBNER, 
DEALER IN 
Oil Paintings, Engravings 
And Other Works of Art. 
RESTORING of Faintings a Specialty, by my 


own processs. 


Specimens of my work can be seen at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions. 


200 South Eleventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Crosland’s Art Centre, 


Eleventh St., below Chestnut. 
CLocks, BRoNzEs, CHINA VASEs, BISQUE 
FIGURES, AND ELEGANT ARTICLES OF 
TASTE FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAy GIFTS. 





LATE OF THE VATICAN. 









CURTAINS, 


&c., &c., &c. 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
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(Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY,) 
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DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES. 


Also, Wholesale Dealers in 
JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
AND OPTICAL GOODS. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


THOMAS B. HAGSTOZ. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES BURDICK, 
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RAILROADS. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 











—— THE —— 
Between the North 


y 
Shenandoah Valley Route ‘ss3"Es,* secs 
and Southwest. 
New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE and Perfect ‘T'rans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections of 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 
rior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 
ork, ele Philadelphia. Washington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist poiuts 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 
assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller's progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, ‘lickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 

classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, ‘lime-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway ‘licket Offices, North and Fast, 
or atthe Eastern Offices of this line:~104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MAS:s.; 303 Broadway, SEW YORK; 8:8 Chestnut Srreet, 
PHILADELPHIA; 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, KBALTIM: RE; Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, HARKI-BURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





SHORTEST 


TO NEW YORK AND QUICKEST. 


Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


OCTOBER agth, 1883. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Lint RuNNING 


) 
A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 
BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 
Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7 30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 6.45 P. M., 
12.00 midnight. 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex’’ boat at Jersey City with 

Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.co midnight. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11r.co A. M., 
1.15, 3.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDA Y—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 
+12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street (New York time), 
7-45, 9-30, 11.15 A. M., 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., 12.00 
midnight. 

SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

¢Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
21.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Sonnect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 434, 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 

H. P. BALDWIN, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
G. P. A., New York. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
Capital, $2,000,000: Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, 
inclusing BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARAN IEE at the lowest rates. 

The company alto RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters, 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED anid remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capiial of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

OBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 


Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 

Edward W. Ciark, on B. Gest, 

Alexander Henry, cdward T. Steel, 

George F, Tyler, Thomas Drake, 

Henry C. G bson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN TITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under ap-ointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business autho:ized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TtE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc, etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

Directors. 
Charles S. Hinchman 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 


Thomas Cochran, 

Edward C. Knight, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, 

Charles S. Pancoast, Alfred Fitler, 

Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 

John J. Stadiger, Wm. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 








FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
Fxecute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business, 





THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $450,000, SURPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXEC)- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B. Garrett. 


Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witt1am P, Huston. 









THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, . 6 «© «© « « 1,000,000. 
ASSETS, $12,338 472.26, 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS. ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security, 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESIMFNTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

‘Vhe incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected 
and duly remitted, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President, 

ASA S. WING, Vice-Piesident, and Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHEROOK, Manager Insurance Department, 
J. ROBERLS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R,. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. | Chas. Hartshorne. Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm, Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila Philip C, Garrett, Phila, 

—— H. Morris, § hila. | Frederic Collins, Phiia, 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, 
William Hacker, Phila, ‘fF M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia 








HOTELS.—WINTER RESORTS. 





St. James Hote, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


This Hotel is now the best-appointed house in the South. 
New Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, tro x 55 and 25 
feet in height; new Billiard Room and new Tables, ‘Lhe house 
has also been extensively furnished. 

Oren December 1ST TILL May. 
3. R. CAM! BELL, Proprietor. 





Cuarceston Hore, 
Charleston, S. C., 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. New Hyprautic Eveva- 
ToR; a Dining-Room remodelled and ce ne painted 
throughout; the Howse thoroughly renovated and painted. 
Rates, $2.50, $3.00 and $4 0» per day. according to location of 
room. Special rates made for a month or longer. 


E. H. FACKSON, Froprietor. 








The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair, 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF 
POSITION. 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining beavty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity and com- 
fort. Everything to an ex- 
act science. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Goods 
J shipped to any address, C. O. D. 
Send stamp for illustrated cir- 
cular; quote THe AMERICAN. 


READING POSITION. Address, 
THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG. CO., 
66: Broapway, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SATURDA 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE coincidence of three national holidays has been an unusual 
feature in our history. New England and the New Englanders in 
all parts of the country celebrated Saturday as Forefathers’ Day, in com- 
memoration of the landing of the Pilgrims (whom we are warned not to 
call Puritans,) at Plymouth Rock. Sunday was observed by proclama- 
tion of the President as the centennial of Washington's resignation at 
Annapolis of his commission as the commander-in-chief of the army. 
Christmas Day furnished the usual evidences of the rapid growth of this 
festival in observance by the American people of all religious names. 
The dinners on Forefathers’ Day connected themselves especially 
with two controversies. One of these was suggested by the presence of 
Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD among us. Mr. ARNOLD has been distinguished 
by his criticism of the Puritan element and its influence on English 
history; and more than one of the after-dinner orations glanced at his 
criticisms and offered a reply to them. The truth seems to be that the 
Puritan was a character much less marked in its type than is assumed on 
both sides. A few popular diversions the Puritan disliked because of 
their associations; and this gave his enemies an opportunity to represent 
him as an enemy to relaxation and joyousness. But while he kept Sun- 
day with great strictness he set apart half of Wednesday asa day for 
holiday sports, and this beneficent arrangement was abolished only by 
the Parliament of the Restoration. As for the amenities and graces of 
life, it is not to be forgotten that England under neither Puritan nor 
Cavalier produced a single sculptor or painter of note, and that a large 
part of the musicians of England in the seventeenth century, and all the 
best poets, from SPENCER to MILTON, were Puritans. Even OLIVER 
CROMWELL acquired a claim of gratitude to English lovers of art by pre- 
serving RAPHAEL’S cartoons when some of the Parliamentary authorities 
would have sold them. Apart from a few peculiarities of manner and 
dress, some of which we have adopted and even exaggerated, the Puritan 
of the seventeenth century was not altogether different from other men, 
or different only in greater earnestness and in a more intense realization 
of moral and religious truths which most of us still profess to believe. 


ANOTHER topic of discussion was Mormon polygamy. President 
ARTHUR'S reference to the subject in his message places him among 
those who regard a vigorous and heroic treatment Of this evil as the best. 
He would abolish the Territorial government of Utah as it now exists, 
and would substitute a government by a commission such as was estab- 
lished over the Northwest Territory soon after the Constitution was 
adopted. This expression of opinion has been hailed with great satis- 
faction by the Gentile population in Utah and the adjacent States and 
Territories ; but Senator EpmMunps is of the opinion that it hardly would 
be Constitutional. We are surprised that he should entertain this doubt. 
We should ascribe to the first Congresses a very high authority in the 
practical interpretation of the Constitution. They were led by men who 
had sat in the Convention itself, and who had the best means of knowing 
what the Convention meant; and they seem to have assumed that Con- 
gress might deal with the Territories after almost any fashion that was 
found necessary for the welfare of the country generally. This expres- 
sion of opinion from the New England Senator seems to have aroused 
the orators of Forefathers’ Day to an expression of decided protest, and 
not less so because Mr. HENRY WARD BEECHER had been giving utter- 
ance to doubts as to the sufficiency of law and government to deal with 
this problem. Mr. Evarrs at the New York dinner was especially em- 
phatic in his affirmation of the necessity of vigorous action. He said: 
“No man can afford to look on with indifference, or hesitate to say, what- 
ever degree of criminality before the law shall be affixed to the practice 
of polygamy, that it shall be punished until the institution has yielded to 
the power of the Government.”’ Generalities of this kind are both safe 
and useless. Weare all agreed that polygamy when proved shall be 
punished. We are notall agreed that it is possible to prove such offences 
where a whole community unite to justify them, and some of us find force in 








, DECEMBER 29, 1883. PRICE, 6 CENTS. 


Mr. BEECHER'S caveat? that the power of law and government is not ade- 
quate to suppress an evil whose roots of mischief lie so deeply embedded 
in the moral perversion of an entire community. 


On Monday, Mr. CARLISLE reported the results of his three weeks’ 
labor on the committees of the House. The result is spoken of generally 
with a satisfaction which we cannot profess to share. Mr. CARLISLE has 
given the chairmanship of the committees to members who have had 
some experience in the work of the House, but his choice is not one 
which raises our opinion of his judgment. For instance, his selection of 
Mr. BLAND for the chairmanship of the Committee on Coinage, and of 
Mr. BUCKNER of Missouri as chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, his removal of Mr. Cox from the position he has long occu- 
pied on the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and his exclusion from the 
Committee on Railways and Canals of all those Republicans who were 
prominent last year in the demand that the unearned grants of land to 
railways should be forfeited, all seem to us to have been steps in the 
wrong direction. It is true that we have the assurances of Mr. CARLISLE'S 
friends that he did not accept Mr. BLAND or Mr. BUCKNER for these im- 
portant positions until he had received ample assurance of their disposi- 
tion to treat with caution the great matters which fall to their committees ; 
but no man should receive such a position, if such assurances be neces- 
sary. The country will accept these appointments as proof that any 
measure for the restriction of silver coinage, or for the relief of the national 
banks in the matter of their circulation, will be obstructed vigorously in 
committee, all assurances to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The constitution of the Committee of Ways and Means we regard as 
the most satisfactory of any. The chairmanship falls to Mr. MORRISON 
of Illinois, who for a long time enjoyed the distinction of being the only 
Free Trader in Congress. Mr. Hurp of Ohio, who now contests that 
honor with him, is also a member, and the rest of the Democratic majority, 
excepting Mr. Hewitt of New York and Mr. BLount of Georgia, are 
little if at all behind the chairman in the extremity of their opinions. Of 
the Republican minority, only Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY of Ohio and Mr. Kasson of Iowa, are men whom the Protec- 
tionists regard as sound on this issue; while Mr. Htscock of New York 
and Mr. Russe. of Massachusetts are men disposed to accept compro- 
mises. In a word, the Committee is one which will propose such a tariff 
measure as neither the Senate nor its Committee of Commerce will 
approve; and the only outcome of the present session of Congress in this 
field will be that the issue between Protection and Free Trade will be 
made distinctly between the two parties, and referred to the people for 
decision inthe election of 1884. That the result will be disastrous to the 
Democratic party, is admitted by many of its most experienced leaders. 
Some organs of “ revenue reform" already are taking the alarm, and are 
urging a coalition of Democrats and Republicans to pass in the House a 
moderate measure which will be acceptable to the Senate; but such a 
measure was defeated when Mr. CARLISLE was elected, and he has done 
well to carry out the promise of his election by creating a committee which 
makes compromise impossible. 


IT is somewhat ominous for the cause of woman suffrage that when a 
Congressman has become politically moribund or, as the Scotch say, 
“fey,” he inclines to take up this question as a great national issue. Mr. 
CONKLING became zealous in this cause just about the time when his po- 
litical career was drawing to a close. Mr. KEIFER proposes a House 
committee on the subject just as he has reached Mr. CONKLING’S condi- 
tion, and the House refuses to accede to the proposition. 


CONSIDERABLE PRESSURE is likely to be brought to bear upon Con- 
gress to secure the passage of Judge Lowe's bankruptcy law or some- 
thing like it at the present session. The business men not only of the 
Atlantic Coast but also of the South and West are becoming zealous to 
have Congress exercise its Constitutional power in this regard by giving 
the country a uniform law of procedure. In truth, the growing wealth of 
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the West, as shown by its ability to retain the great sums paid it for its 
produce, prevents its being classed any longer as a debtor district, and 
begins to give it a very direct interest in the establishment of a system 
by which the creditor everywhere can ascertain his rights with certainty 
and assert them with ease. A convention of business men in Washing- 
ton for this purpose is proposed. In general, we distrust that legislation 
which is recommended as enjoying the support of any single class ina 
community ; but this is a point upon which this class, and it alone, can 
be competent to speak with authority. 


THE fatality which seems to accompany the Star Route prosecutions 
has not ceased to afflict the Department of Justice. Mr. KER has re- 
tired from connection with these cases, and the retirement of Mr. MER- 
RICK is expected at an early date. Both of these gentlemen have 
labored with zeal and ability for the conviction of the criminals con- 
cerned; but they have not enjoyed from the Department the support to 
which they were entitled, and indeed they have some show of right to 
complain of other departments of the Government as giving countenance 
to the gentlemen whose conviction they were trying to secure. What is 
needed in Washington is not the removal or retirement of such men like 
Mr. MERRICK or Mr. KER, but a firm hand and a clear head in charge 
of this branch of the Government business; and it seems unlikely that 
we shall get this under the present Administration. 

Another instance of conflict between the head of a department and 
subordinates who are trying to do their duty is found in the attitude of 
Mr. TELLER toward the pension agents whom Mr. DuDLEy has been 
trying to have excluded from practice in the Interior Department. The 
grand jury have indicted several of those agents whom the Secretary of 
the Interioy still continues to allow to practise in the face of the protest of 
the Commissioner of Pensions; but recent experiences prevent such in- 
dictments from exciting great hopes of a conviction of the offenders. The 
grand juries of Washington seem more inclined to discharge their duties 
to the public than the petit juries. 

A third case of apparent collision is between Mr. FOLGER as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and fhe agents who have been investigating the 
practice of undervaluation by either European exporters or American 
importers of silk goods, or by both. Mr. MArtTIN, the Supervising 
Agent of the Treasury, charges collusion with this practice upon several 
of the most prominent American firms in the business ; and in this he is 
sustained by the reports from the American consuls in the silk-weaving 
districts of Europe. A number of New York firms on being questioned 
in the matter gave evasive answers and endeavored to throw the re- 
sponsibility upon the custom-house and its expert examiners. As the 
law stands, however, they also have a share of the responsibility. Asa 
gentleman in the trade says: ‘“‘ Merchants may dodge and feign protests 
of indignation just as much as they please ; but it is no secret that there 
is no end to this undervaluation done, not only in silks, but in almost every 
line of goods imported into this [the New York,] market.’”” The whole 
tenor of Mr. FoLGeR’s rulings, however, and the manner in which this 
report has been kept from the public for months past, show that he is 
the last man to give these gentlemen any unnecessary trouble on the 
subject. 


SENATOR MITCHELL has a strong article in the January number of 
the North American Review,—one of the best that has appeared from his 
pen. His theme is “ Tribulations of the American Dollar,” and he dis- 
cusses the various currency changes of the war and the period since. 
His remarks lead up to the question what to do about the silver dollar. 
and he insists, of course, on a realization of the risk which we incur by 
continuing the present rate of coinage in the absence of an interna- 
tional agreement to a bimetallic standard. He says: 

«Whether it comes soon or late, it is best to prepare for a reverse in our 
We cannot expect the flow of the precious metals to be constantly 
In such an 


foreign trade. 
toward us. It is very likely to be outward for the current fiscal year. 
event, the strength of our monetary system will for the first time since the resump- 


tion of specie payments be fully tested. When the stress of an adverse balance of 


trade shall be upon gold, the draft of the whole volume of our silver and paper 
currency will be added to it, if we are to maintain payments in gold. We have 
seen that our volume of paper currency alone amounts to $879,000,000. Add the 
silver, and we find our gold subject toa domestic draft of $1,114,000,000. Our 
gold coin and bullion on the ist of November last amounied to $580,000,000. 
Should the balance of trade turn and continue largely against us, in my judgment 
this is not a sufficient supply to enable us to maintain gold payments.” 





IT is not a matter of high importance whether Mr. BARKER, or Mr. 
BLAINE, or Mr. LOGAN, first suggested this or that’ public measure; and 
THE AMERICAN is not inclined to concern itself much with a question 
which was raised by the New York Hera/d the other day, and which has 
since been somewhat discussed. But if the subject is of interest it may 
be mentioned that the A/era/d, ascribing Mr. BARKER'S advocacy of the 
surplus distribution to the date of August, 1883, was far out of the way. 
That gentleman had written in June a letter to Mr. FOLGER, introducing 
Professor THOMPSON'S pamphlet to his notice with approval; and in July 
the Pennsylvania Convention had proposed the measure in its platform. 
But far back of this, and several months before Mr. LoGAn’s speech in 
Congress (of March, 1882), THE AMERICAN had treated the whole sub- 
ject fully and had made the suggestions which are now under discussion. 
In an article on “ National Education,”’ published August 8th, 1881, will 
be found an elaborate and earnest argument in favor of granting aid 
from the national treasury to the States for educational purposes. The 
article, having spoken of the surplus revenue, concludes in these words: 

“Let us begin by making the most American and best possible investment of 
a large slice of this surplus. Let us spend it in the abolition of illiteracy.” 


It will be found that Senator LoGAn’s measure is in precise agree- 
ment with THE AMERICAN’S suggestions in the article referred to,—our 
article being, as we have mentioned, so far back of March, 1882, as 
August, 1881. But besides other discussions of the matter an article in 
THE AMERICAN of October 8th, 1881, under the caption, ‘‘ The United 
States as a Zol/verein,”’ dealt fully with all the aspects and phases of the 
surplus question, and strongly urged the distribution plan. We copy 
from it these lines: 

“In these circumstances, we think the nation will be obliged to follow the 
precedent of 1835, not as an exceptional proceeding, but as a settled policy. . 
We do not want ‘free whiskey and free tobacco,’ as some of our contemporaries 
assure. We want to see these taxes handed over to the States, in order that their 
revenues may gain by what the general Government gives up. It will come 
to much the same thing, if the general Government will go on collecting those 
revenues for distribution on the basis of population.” 

This extract, we take it, outlines clearly enough what we then and 
since have proposed; and it only remains to be said that the articles, if 
not from Mr. BARKER’s hand, were in precise accord with his wishes and 
purposes. 


THE necessity for Civil Service Reform in the Administration of the 
States as well as in that of the nation is shown by the results of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in Louisiana. In that State, the body of office-holders 
seems to be organized as a close corporation, with Governor MCENERY 
at its head. This organization has given Mr. MCENEry the renomina- 
tion in spite of the determined resistance of the best men in the party, and 
seems likely to continue him in office as long as he serves the purposes 
of the Democratic ‘‘ machine,” or, what is much the same thing, of the 
State Lottery. It is true that the platform adopted by the Convention 
contains some righteous denunciation of lotteries in general and that of 
the State of Louisiana particularly ; but it is well understood that this is 
no more than a blind to cover the close connection which exists between 
the managers of the Lottery and the dominant politicians. One reason 
for the powerlessness of the better Democrats is found in the complete 
breakdown of the Republican party in the State. If there were a vigor- 
ous opposition party in Louisiana, the “machine” would be careful 
about defying the better men in its own following. Surely it is time for 
the organization of such a party, under whatever name, Whig or Repub- 
lican, may be found most available for it. 


THE United States District Court of Arkansas having issued a warrant 
for the arrest of Mr. FRANK JAMES for an offence committed within its 
jurisdiction, Governor CRITTENDEN of Missouri hastens to extend to this 
honored citizen of the State the assurance that he will not expose him to 
the dangers consequent upon his surrender to this claim. Without wait- 
ing for a requisition, he writes to the District Attorney to announce his 
purpose of refusing to give the criminal up. He does so on the ground 
that Mr. JAMEs has been indicted for several offences against the laws of 
Missouri for which he has not been tried. As Mr. JAMES is not under 
arrest, this furnishes no good reason for refusal; otherwise, any State 
might defeat a requisition by securing a mock indictment which should 
never be brought to trial. 
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THE notion on which we have commented elsewhere, that overpro- 
duction may be traced to protective tariffs or is confined to Protectionist 
countries, finds its confutation in the state of trade in the North of Eng- 
land. Forty thousand cotton looms are idle through strikes and lockouts 
consequent upon the excessive development of the cotton business; and 
a general strike of the English miners is threatened, if the employers in- 
sist on the reduction of wages they think necessary to enable them to 
continue their business. Similar troubles have occurred in other British 
trades and also in France. In France, they are rarer than in England, 
where every curtailment of the foreign market by military or diplomatic 
changes in the map of the world threatens some established industry. 


THE anti-Canadian agitation, by which the people of Manitoba are 
relieving the monotony of their eight months of winter, still continues. A 
convention of the agricultural population is in session, and takes very 
high ground with reference to locgl rights, demanding of the Dominion 
more than an American State, to say nothing of an American Territory, 
can ask under the Constitution. The worst mistake in the management 
of the province seems to have been the failure to create something like 
a Territorial Legislature. In the absence of a regular channel for the 
ventilation of local grievances, there is sure to be recourse to extemporized 
conventions of thiskind; anda these are sure to regard extreme statements 
and violent proposals as needful to prove the necessity for their meeting. 


THE British Government seems to have found itself forced to com- 
promise the questions raised by the bill to give native judges jurisdiction 
over British subjects residentin India. By an agreement recently reached, 
the extent of that jurisdiction is to be limited greatly. Only district 
judges are to exercise such jurisdiction, and in districts where trial 
by jury has not been established the white residents are to enjoy special 
guarantees of a fair trial. ‘This concession will be regarded by many asa 
proof of weakness in Mr. GLADSTONE. But it has been made to a gen- 
eral expression of Anglo-Indian opinion, such as has been heard on no 
other topic connected with the government of India. And after all are 
not the Anglo-Indians right? English rule in India is the rule of the 
strongest, and is maintained by physical force and personal prestige. No 
class of the natives ever has consented to its establishment or will assent 
to its continuance. Such a rule is essentially immoral in its foundation. 
But if it is to be maintained it must be by its consistency with itself. The 
representatives of the higher, dominant race must be treated as men of 
greater worth than other men. To admit that there can be any equality 
between them, is to admit that they have no right to be in India. They 
go out to India to sit on a powder-keg in a broiling climate. They must 
be paid handsomely for their services. If they ask besides money the 
exclusive privileges which will mark them as a ruling race and make 
their position less risky, is the Government not right gn making the con- 
cession? If such a Government is to be maintained at all, it must be by 
means which would not be justifiable by any plea but the necessity of the 
case. 


M. DE LESSEPS has reached a compromise with the English mer- 
chants in the matter of the Suez Canal. The basis of agreement pro- 
posed by the English Government, and accepted by M. DE LESSEPS some 
time ago, was withdrawn because of the general outcry against it. Eng- 
lish merchants said it never would do to admit that the concession of an 
exclusive privilege granted by Egypt to M. DE LEssEps and his company 
was valid. There must be another and an independent canal, unless 
Englishmen were given something like a controlling interest in stock and 
such a number of directors as would enable them to make themselves 
feltin the management. After the failure to secure the British merchant 
what would satisfy him, Mr. GLADSTONE’s Government seems to have 
encouraged him totry his own hand at diplomacy. The agreement which 
has resulted from the new negotiations, and to which the great mercan- 
tile bodies are pledged, is not materially more favorable than that which 
they rejected. British representation is increased in the direction, but it 
still is a small minority. The validity of the concession to M. DE LEs- 
SEPS is admitted by implication. There is to be but one canal, it is to be 
controlled by Frenchmen, and a few petty grievances about charges and 
delaysare to becorrected. That is about all. M. DE LEssEPs isa better 
diplomate than the British merchant. 





THE mail brings the text of the declaration adopted by the conference 
of representatives of the Australian colonies which met at Sydney. It 





seems to give satisfaction in England, but to us it appears a singularly 
inconsequent and futile performance. It announces virtually that the 
Australian colonies have reached the conclusion that it is not for their 
interests or those of the Southern World generally that other European 
powers should make farther acquisitions of territory in Oceanica, and that 
they are ready to pay their share of the cost of keeping them out wi e¢ 
armis. As for confederation, nothing more is proposed than a loosely 
organized federal council, without specific executive authority of any sort. 

To see the weakness of the whole procedure, compare it with the 
MONROE doctrine, a comparison suggested by the English newspapers. 
Mr. MONROE did not speak in the name of a group of almost isolated 
dependencies of a European power, but of a compact and well-estab- 
lished nation. He did not offer to pay England a fair share of the 
expense of the policy on which Mr. CANNING had set his heart; he 
spoke with an army and a navy behind him. He did not cry: ‘‘ Hands 
off !’’ to all who might seek to colonize and civilize any part of the New 
World, thus denying the rightfulness of the process by which all the 
civilized States of America were built up. He forbade interference in 
the internal affairs of the States created by that process. His words had 
a moral weight and a material guarantee which are lacking to these 
resolutions from the South Seas. The Australians need not expect to be 
respected, so long as Australia is in the condition in which the American 
colonies stood before their independence, or in which Canada stood be- 
fore its confederation. 


Tue French advance on Sontay has resulted in the capture of the 
place without much fighting. The garrison, composed of ‘‘ Black Flags” 
and Anamese, seem to have fled without offering a serious resistance, and 
left in the hands of the French one of the two stragetic points whose pos- 
session they have declared to be the object of the campaign. But the 
capture of Bac-Ninh will be a much more serious undertaking. It hasa 
Chinese garrison. Its possession has been declared an ultimatum by the 
Pekin Government, and an advance upon it would result in putting an 
end to diplomatic relations between the two Governments. 

The report that a secret treaty or confidential understanding exists be- 
tween the English and the Chinese Governments with regard to the Ton- 
quin question, is not the more trustworthy because it comes from Ger- 
many. German newspapers rarely are well informed as to the move- 
ment of affairs in diplomacy. They always are over-eager to hear of 
anything which may be annoying to France. The interests of German 
trade in Eastern Asia are considerable in their extent, and would be 
served by the intervention of the United Kingdom in the quarrel. Of 
course, there are Frenchmen who believe the whole story; but it meets 
with no credence outside of France. 


[See “ News Summary,” page 189.| 


PROTECTION AND DEPRESSION. I. 

HE year just closing has not been marked by great national pros- 
perity. Nearly all the conditions requisite to a year of prosperity 
seem to have been secured; and while the amount of business done in 
the holiday season is such as shows that the people generally are not 
suffering it is undeniable that less money has been made and less capital 
For this result some of our 
Free Traders wish to hold the protective tariff responsible. It is said: 
“Until 1873, the Protectionist school of economists held Free Trade re- 
sponsible for every season of commercial depression. Since that time, 
they have been obliged to admit that Protection also leaves room for 
such periods, if it does not cause them. Now we are suffering because 
we have developed a great system of manufactures through the protec- 
tive tariff, but have closed by that tariff the outlets through which our sur- 
plus of manufactures may find its way to all the markets of the world.” 
It is not true that before 1873 the Protectionists spoke or wrote of Free 
Trade as the only possible cause of panics and depressions. They did, 
and most justly, ascribe to Free Trade the depressions of 1783-90, 1816- 
24, 1837-42, and 1857-60. Each of these periods was ushered in by a 
great reduction in the duties on imports; each was characterized con- 
sequently by an excessive importation of British goods. And these had 
been the four great eras of commercial prostration in our history. But 
both the writings of STEPHEN COLWELL and those of HENRY C. CAREY 
contained ample warning that other causes than Free Trade might pro- 
duce such eras, that all the benefits of the protective policy might be 
countervailed by a bad monetary system or a taxation which encroached 


accumulated than in some previous years. 
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upon capital, or by other causes too numerous for specification here. 
was no refutation of their teaching that in 1873 and the years following 
a great depression of business came in a period covered by a protective 
tariff. It is no refutation of the principle of such a tariff that the prosper- 
ity of the country is not such as its friends most desire. Industrial wel- 
fare is a complex problem in which the policy which wisely fosters those 
national industries that otherwise might be neglected is but one ele- 
ment. A tariff is no panacea, and no wise man among its friends ever 
spoke of it as such. 

The purpose and scope of protective legislation is neither to make 
men virtuous nor to make them wise. The wisest of men has remarked 
that braying a fool in a mortar will not make his folly depart from him. 
Neither will any sort of financial policy effect this. The folly of mis- 
directing industrial energies, of overdoing some things and underdoing 
others, of putting too many eggs into one basket under the stimulus of 
speculative demands for eggs out of that particular basket, is seen in all 
kinds of countries and under policies of all sorts. The way in which 
machinery for spinning and weaving cotton has been multiplied in the 
North of England in the face of a falling market shows that Free Trade 
furnishes no guarantees against this kind of unwisdom. The way in 
which we have gone on increasing ourarea of grain-growing in the face of 
the increasing competition of India may prove that this kind of folly in 
our own country is not monopolized by our manufacturers. With the 
rupee of exchange selling at eighteenpence or less in London, with the 
millions of India offering their labor and the surplus of their harvests for 
a pittance, the export of wheat by the Suez Canal to Western Europe 
cannot but increase rapidly and control the market. Itis this competition 
which has checked that English and French demand for our wheat on 
which we had been counting this year, and has helped to depress every 
kind of productive energy. 

Another element which helps to derange our whole industrial system 
is the immense fluctuations in the demand for iron. The use of this 
metal is a calculable quantity in every field, except one. The railroads 
are the incalculable element. The amount of new roads built each year 
depends upon the degree of confidence felt by the money market at 
home and abroad. In some years, as in 1870-3, we go on sinking in 
their construction an amount of our capital which we cannot afford. In 
other years, partly by a necessary reaction, but also partly through arti- 
ficial depressions of confidence, the business is checked excessively. In 
the meantime, the producers of iron and of steel rails have been adjusting 
the capacity of their works to the former scale of demand, and when the 
latter comes not only they but all the productive industries of the country 
are depressed together. 

Even in the management of existing roads this fluctuation is most 
serious. A railroad which chooses to let its road-bed and its rolling-stock 
deteriorate for a few years may save much from its ‘construction ac- 
count”’ without running very serious risk of accident. Sometimes a road 
feels constrained to do this, because of genuine temporary embarrass- 
ments. Sometimes it is done deliberately, in order to create an appear- 
ance of splendid dividends and make the stock salable. The same road 
may have been following exactly the opposite policy for several years 
previously, in order to make its stock purchasable and thus get it into 
the hands of the directors at a low price. These moves of corporate dis- 
honesty all affect the iron trade. The former depresses it as much as the 
latter had stimulated it to excessive production. 

Is there a remedy? The heroic remedy would be the purchase of all 
the railroads by the Government and making this business a Government 
monopoly. That remedy we should regret to see adopted. But we fear 
there will be a great and general demand for it as soon as the American 
people come to see how mischievous to every interest is the present 
management of this great business. As a step which might obviate this 
danger, we suggest a board of national railroad commissioners, invested 
with power to regulate the amount of construction upon new roads and 
the outlay to keep existing roads in proper repair. But such a com- 
mission could derive its power only from some concert between the 
national Government and those of the States, and perhaps the railroads 
themselves. 








THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 
HAT Professor WICKERSHAM says elsewhere in this issue as to the 
salaries paid the teachers in the public schools of Pennsylvania, is 
the testimony in substance of everyone who is acquainted with the case. 





It | The teaching is now done in ninety per cent. of the schools by men and 


women—chiefly the latter,—whose pay is inadequate to keep them con- 
tentedly engaged in the work or to induce them to regard it as a perma- 
nancy. Men cannot support a family on such salaries as the schools pay, 
except in a few favored positions, and women can but barely maintain 
themselves, without substantial hope of laying bya sum for old age or 
ill health. 

The consequence is, of course, that instead of trained, steady teachers, 
regarding their work as their permanent occupation and applying next 
year the lessons learned in this, those in charge of the schools are toa 
great degree temporary and unsteady. Young men teach until they can 
“do better,” and young women until marriage. In Pennsylvania alone, 
Dr. WICKERSHAM says, four thousand leave the profession every year,— 
to study law or medicine, to secure clerical positions, or go into business. 
And these being the ambitious, the energetic, the courageous, it is not 
surprising to be told that the drain “is almost enough to paralyze the 
whole work of education.” It is remarkable that it does not. 

But where is the cure for this? In better pay; in giving these 
teachers a decent compensation. Superintendent MACALISTER, of 
Philadelphia, has testified as to this city that the school-rooms are over- 
crowded, a hundred children being often found in a room designed for 
fifty ; and yet with this overweight of duty the salary was thirty-six dol- 
lars a month. These teachers must be well educated, well trained, well 
dressed, well tempered and well mannered, or they are not fit for their 
places; and yet their compensation is to be that of a rude, unlearned, 
cheaply-clad laborer. ‘‘ We can’t expect more than we get from them” 
at the present rates, says Mr. MACALISTER very justly. 

But how, after all, are the means to be provided for the necessary in- 
crease of expenditure? We tell our friends in the educational field that 
if they wait to get it from increased taxation they will waitlong. Whether 
taxes are high or not, they are, in the cities especially, at the highest 
mark which the community is willing to bear; and in Philadelphia the 
practical operation of the law under which the rate is fixed continually 
tends to lower rather than higher figures. We are in need of sharing, 
not the bounty, but the tax-laying powers, of the general Government. Its 
sources of revenue are enormous and they are easily drawn upon. The 
State’s sources are limited, the county’s and city’s still more so. If in- 
telligent and earnest patriots are concerned about the illiteracy of the 
South, they are bound, too, to regard with anxiety the situation in the 
North. As to progress in the public-school work, we are farther along, 
of course, than the formerly slave States; but as to its difficulties, as to 
objects that should be accomplished, as to new results that should 
be achieved, our need of increasing expenditure, and of possessing 
the easier and less onerous forms of taxation in order to meet 
that expense, is great likewise. Looking at Pennsylvania alone, and 
recalling how the school system was established and received its 
impulse in 1837 by the liberal expenditure which then followed the 
broad and wise policy of letting the nation’s strength supplement 
that of the State, it cannot be doubted that still greater and more 
valuable results are practicable now by like methods. Any other plan is 
difficult, uncertain and slow; this is direct, short and just. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


OR the discussion of the grave problem of India’s competition with 
this country in wheat-growing, the report of Mr. MATTSON, Consul- 
General of the United States at Calcutta, dated a year ago (December 
23d, 1882,) and published by the Department of State in February last, 
furnishes some valuable data. Mr. MATTSON says that in 1880-1 the ex- 
port of wheat from India was about fourteen million bushels, and in 
1881-2 about thirty-seven millions. The total annual production of the 
country has increased and is increasing, recent measures of the Govern- 
ment exercising an enormous stimulus. It is ‘‘ pursuing a policy of en- 
couragement which has already resulted in better facilities of transit to 
the seaboard by the construction of new railways and in the reduction of 
freight; it has removed taxes, export and oc/roz duty; it is diffusing 
knowledge and instruction in the cultivation of wheat and improvement 
of the soil, constructing canals for irrigation and transportation, and in 
many other ways giving moral and material aid to this great cause, 
in the hope that India may ultimately become the granary of Great 
Britain.” 


A GREAT PART of India is still uncultivated, —“ virgin soil.””, Mr. MATT- 
SON’S estimate is that in the four principal wheat-producing provinces— 
the Punjab, Northwestern and Central Oudh, peat 6 Bombay,—there is a 
total area of nearly three hundred and seventy thousand square miles; 
and he divides this as follows : ' 
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Square miles. 


Area now cultivated, . - ; 145,549 
Area culturable, . ° . : 87,022 
Area not culturable, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . : 136,686 


He estimates, therefore, that there are nearly eighty-eight thousand 
square miles or fifty-six millions of acres of wheat land that may still be 
brought under cultivation ; and this would represent an annual product, 
at twelve bushels per acre (the average of the country), of six hundred 
and seventy-two millions of bushels. 

Mr. MaTrtson’s conclusions are that India can produce wheat at as 
low cost as the most favored localities in the United States; that she can 
now spare (this was a conclusion based on the crop harvested in the 
spring of 1882,) about forty million bushels annually for the European 
market, and can increase the supply ‘‘to an almost unlimited extent ;” 
that Indian wheat has already become and will continue to be a very im- 
portant factor in the grain markets of Europe; and that while America 
will not be greatly hurt by the competition, if she keeps her cost of pro- 
duction and transportation down to the lowest mark, she cannot expect 
to get high prices for her grain hereafter, and that if by the failure of her 
crops or the artificial creation of high prices she should lose the market 
the India farmers would lay hold of it and be very hard to dislodge. 


GENERAL THOMAS L. KANE (brother to Dr. KANE, the Arctic ex- 
plorer), who has just died in Philadelphia at the age of sixty, was a man 
much out of the ordinary, and so nearly a realization of the ideal cheva- 
lier sans peur et sans reproche as to deserve not merely the meagre re- 
gard of this paragraph, but a full and just biography. He had early en- 
thusiasms for bettering the condition of mankind, and with a singular 
earnestness and freshness of spirit he held fast to them to the end. At 
sixteen he went to England, where he would have inherited a consider- 
able estate, had he been willing to become a British subject; but this he 
refused to do, and renouncing the inheritance he came home to organize 
a society of young reformers in politics and philanthropy. Out of this he 
emerged because, in spite of family and social ties in the opposite di- 
rection, he was drawn to the side of anti-slavery; and when in 1850 the 
Fugitive-Slave Law was enacted he resigned his position as United States 
commissioner, rather than be an instrument for its execution. In the 
following year it was that CosTAER HANWay and the other parties 
charged with ‘‘treason”’ in the fugitive-slave riot at Christiana were tried 
before his father, Judge KANE, in the United States district court; and it 
was he, the son, who aided in their defence, and provided them a hand- 
some Thanksgiving-Day dinner while they were in custody during the 
trial. Later he went to Salt Lake City, to endeavor to negotiate an un- 
derstanding between the Mormons and the President when General 
HARNEY’S forces were marching thither; and he always took an active 
and earnest part in behalf of the Indians. When the Rebellion broke 
out, he was among the first of the Union volunteers, and he led with 
magnificent courage and spirit that remarkable regiment of the Pennsyl- 
vania reserves usually known as the ‘‘ Bucktails,” resigning at last with 
wounds that disabled him for life. 


A WRITER in the American Register (Paris,) says : 

“ Have you ever observed with what objectionable asperity some girls speak to 
their mothers? There were two girls at a dance which I attended last week who 
spoke to their mother in tones that I should be sorry to use, even to a dog. A 
frequent answer to any remark of hers was: ‘ Rubbish!’ or :** You know nothing 
about it.” Again, in a railway carriage on the way North the window-seats at one 
end were occupied by two ladies, evidently mother and daughter. The latter 
appeared to be out of temper. The former mildly remarked: ¢ Do you not think 
we had better have the window up?’ The reply was: ‘Most certainly not,’ 
delivered in F sharp. If I were a modern Ccelebs in search of a wife, I should 
very carefully observe the young lady’s manner to her mother before asking the 
momentous question; for a girl must be vixenish at heart and unamiable, indeed, 
when she can address her own mother with such rude carelessness as one too 
often hears.” 


Probably young men do note such things more than girls suppose. 





PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.* 
HE usual question, when any subject like mesmerism or spiritism is 
broached, is: ‘‘ Do you believe in it?’’ The answer will be ‘‘ yes”’ 
or “no,” according as the person questioned has given more or less 
weight to what he has heard or seen. After all, his belief or disbelief is 
much a matter of chance. Now, this state of affairs is just one most 
irritating to a man with a scientific sense of the truth. Either these 
phenomena are real, or they are deceptions, or we cannot know anything 
about them. Whichever be the case, the sooner we know it the better. 
And the way to know it is to examine into the facts without previously 
making up one’s mind one way or another, to be ready to accept the con- 
clusion that the evidence brings, no matter what that conclusion may be. 
It is in such a spirit that a number of ladies and gentlemen in London 
have formed the “Society for Psychical Research." Their objects as 
stated in their repcrt are: 
1. An examination of the nature and extent of any influence which 
may be exerted by one mind upon another, apart from any generally 
recognized mode of perception. 


* ** Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.’’ Vol. I., Parts 1., 1I., III. Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co., 1883. 
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2. The study of hypnotism and the forms of so-called mesmeric 
trance, with its alleged insensibility to pain; clairvoyance, and other al- 
lied phenomena. 

3. A critical revision of Reichenbach’s researches with certain or- 
ganizations called ‘‘sensitive,’’ and an inquiry whether such organiza- 
tions possess any power of perception beyond a highly-exalted sensibility 
of the recognized sensory organs. 

4. A careful investigation of any reports resting on strong testimony 
regarding apparitions at the moment of death or otherwise, or regarding 
disturbances in houses reported to be haunted. 

3. An inquiry into the various physical phenomena commonly called 
spiritualistic, with an attempt to discover their causes and general laws. 

6. The collection and collation of existing materials bearing on the 
history of these subjects. 

Their method of procedure is to collect a number of well-attested 
Stories, to carefully sift them, to get as many stories at first hand as pos- 
sible, and to use every available means for verification. They conduct 
experiments wherever the subjects allow of it. The committee in charge 
take the greatest care to discover deception, refuse to have anything to 
do with paid subjects, and vary the methods of manipulation according 
to the best rules that past experience can give. They therefore appear 
entitled to a good share of our confidence. Besides, the vast number 
and the character of the stories themselves add no small weight to the 
evidence. As the Society say: ‘‘ You have only two things to do; either 
you say that we are deceived or want to deceive, or you must acknowl- 
edge (and explain,) the facts.”’ 

Itis evident that the several committees depended for their material 
largely on outsiders. The plan of forming branch societies is suggested. 
Until such steps are taken in this country, it will be well to announce 
that the secretary, Mr. Edward T. Bennett, will be glad to receive any 
information or suggestions bearing on the several subjects of research. 
The address is 14 Dean's Yard, Westminster, S. W. 

The three parts issued are extremely interesting and almost bewilder- 
ing. The amount of evidence is overwhelming. The Society, it must 
be remembered, proceed on the principles of a true scientific scepticism. 
In fact, that is their whole razson d’é/re ; and it cannot be denied that the 
facts point to an objective reality in almost every kind of phenomena 
examined. It would be vain to give examples. The value of the 
evidence consists in its quantity. We have their report on thought trans- 
ference. These phenomena, under the form of mind-reading or muscle- 
reading, are more or less widely known. The following is one kind of 
their experiments: A sits blindfolded in a room. A member of the 
committee draws a pencil sketch in an adjoining room and shows it to 
B. # then walks into the first room within a few feet of A’s back. 
A then gets an impression through sympathy with 4’s mind (let us say,) 
and reproduces the sketch. Over thirty selected cuts of these sketches 
are given in the reports. Every precaution was taken. In several cases 
A was almost smothered in a bolster, and B had his eyes closed and was 
motionless. The success was thesame. 

The report on haunted houses and apparitions is extremely well put 
together. When three or four persons independently and without any 
interest in the matter report the appearance of the strange visitor, and 
when these cases are abundant, it is rather question-begging to say: ‘‘I 
don’t believe it."” It is not proved that there was a ghost; but there was 
something to be seen, atanyrate. The subject is worthy of investigation. 
Cases of apparitions before death are remarkably abundant. ‘The reports 
on mesmerism, abnormal conditions of mind, etc., are very interesting. 

Taking it all in all, it seems probable that the work of this society will 
be able to put these apparently mysterious and often-belied phenomena 
on a new footing, where they will be recognized as fit subjects of investi- 
gation for sane scientific men, whether to be eventually explained on 
natural or supernatural principles, it is now unnecessary to anticipate. If 
the Society do no more than that, they will have done enough. ‘J. ‘J. 


CLASS SYMPATHY IN ENGLAND. 
N ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT writes to us: ‘‘ Much attention 
has lately been excited in England by a remarkable sermon 
preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury at Croydon, near London, 
containing passages almost precisely similar to those memorable words 
on sympathy between classes delivered by the accomplished author of 
‘Ion,’ Judge Talfourd, a few hours before his death. The Primate said 
it made him tremble to think of the mine of ill will which lies buried for 
the present among the suffering and toiling classes. It was difficult to 
see that the same seed would bear any different fruit than it had borne 
in former years and other countries. It was the result of the hard line 
drawn between class and class, by which classes were kept asunder. 
The children of the poor had been better cared for of late, but it was 
difficult to bring about sympathy between the rich and the working 
population. The few great men who had labored among the poor had 
reaped a rich harvest; but they might be counted on the fingers. He 
prayed God to multiply those who would assist to throw down the 
dangerous class barriers that now existed. 

“ This, coming from an avowedly Conservative Primate, is rather star- 
tling. His remarks certainly do not apply to all parts of the country. 
Least of all do they apply to villages and small country towns. In the 
former, with very rare exceptions, the relations between the hall and the 
cottage are decidedly friendly. Often and often have | seen choice 
viands and other delicacies put into basins fitting into baskets, at the 
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luncheon table, to be taken around in the pony carriage to poor old 
Grimes or Betty, asthe case might be. Again, I know houses where a 
lot of water-beds, air-cushions, easy-chairs, are kept to loan to any who 
want them, and where the ladies know about everyone in the village. 
I am living near a small town which is systematically divided for visiting 
by ladies under the clergymen of the district. My own sister has her dis- 
trict, and knows itthoroughly. I cannot tell you for how many persons 
she gets places, often advancing a poor girl money—always faithfully 
repaid,—to get clothes wherewith to go out to service. All the time there 
are young girls in the house learning to be servants, under the very kind 
instruction of a most excellent head maid-servant who has been with us 
twenty years. 

‘The great evil of which the Archbishop complains is in places found 
within the radius of thirty miles of great cities, and in great cities them- 
selves. As to the former, they are largely tenanted by rich men in 
trade, who go up to town every day, and do not seem to think that the 
neighborhood has any claim on them beyond taxes. These men are 
many degrees further from poor Hodge than the broad-acred squire. 
They don’t know anything of ‘the poor,’ don't understand them, take 
no interest in them; and it is too apt to be much the same with their 
town-bred wives, often the daughters of tradesmen in large cities. In 
the large cities, the modern tendency has been for employers to regard 
their men as machines,—to show no interest in them and pay no atten- 
tion to them out of labor hours. There are very noble exceptions to 
this. A notable one is that of the great firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
the Queen’s printers. Mr. Spottiswoode, the lamented president of the 
Royal Society, who died a few months ago, took the greatest interest in 
his men; and they have shown their hearty recognition of it by taking 
steps to erect a memorial to him. There are also some great dry goods 
firms who show quite a paternal interest in their employés,—find them 
comfortable accommodation and do all in their power to keep them out 
of mischief. 

‘Much more, indeed, is done in this way in London than in New 
York; as to Philadelphia I cannot speak. Certainly, no house in the 
world ever showed itself more callously indifferent to those it employed 
than A. T. Stewart & Co. And there is danger lurking with you as with 
us from this same cause. The kind offices of the ladies and gentlemen 
of the great house, which bridge over the great gulf betwixt peer and 
peasant in the village, and allay by personal kindness the jealousy arising 
from the contrast of conditions, are dangerously lacking. How many rich 
merchants’ or shopkeepers’ wives in large American cities show any in- 
terest in the wives and daughters of the men their husbands employ ?”’ 


EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
INQUIRY BY “THE AMERICAN.” 
IS the compensation of public-school teachers in Pennsylvania 
« equalto that of other persons whose capabilities, training, etc., may be 
considered of corresponding grade ? 
2. If it be less, do the public schools suffer, and if so to what extent 
on that account ? 
3. Would the work of public education be materially improved, if a 
higher range of salaries could be paid? If so, how? 
4. Is it possible to increase the present rate of taxation for school 
purposes, for the purpose of increasing teachers’ compensation ? 





REPLY BY HON. JAMES P. WICKERSHAM. 

(Mr. Wickersham was for many years Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania, and preceded as such the present Superintendent, Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
who was appointed in 1881. J 
To the Editor of THe AMERICAN: 

EFORE giving a direct answer to the questions contained in your let- 

ter, permit me to state some facts bearing on the subject. 

From the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1882, 
it appears that the average salary per month of male teachers in the State 
outside of Philadelphia for that year was $34.45, and for female teachers 
$27.19. The average length of time the schools were open was about six 
and one-half months. In Philadelphia, the average salary of male 
teachers was $120.53 and of female teachers $37.90. The highest salary 
received by anyone in the State for services connected with the public 
schools is the salary paid the superintendent of schools in Philadelphia, 
five thousand dollars per annum. The salary of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is $3,750. Of county and city superintendents 
other than in Philadelphia, six receive salaries of two thousand dollars 
a year, and two receive salaries above that amount. The average salary 
paid to these officers is about thirteen or fourteen hundred dollars per 
annum. Scarcely a half-dozen public-school teachers in the State, in- 
cluding the principals of high schools, receive as much as two thousand 
dollars a year. And these include the é//e of the profession, men who 
for the most part have chosen it for life, and in ability, in scholarship, in 
culture, and in a mastership of the technicalities of their work, will com- 
pare favorably with those who stand at the head of any other profession 
in theland. At the other end of the line, there are thousands still teach- 
ing in Pennsylvania at the pitiful salary of twenty or thirty dollars a 
month. 

How does this statement compare with the compensation received in 
other professions and in other kinds of business? No thinking person 
will say that it does not require as high qualifications and of as rare a 





kind to superintend the schools of a great State or city as it does to su- 
perintend the affairs of a great railroad; and yet no railroad president 
considers himself overpaid at a salary of twenty-five or fifty thousand 
dollars a year. There are corporations, insurance companies, and others, 
that pay their presidents and general managers as much as one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year. In this city, we have 
an excellent superintendent of schools who looks carefully after the in- 
terests of over four thousand children. We pay him fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year, while the superintendent of one of our cotton mills receives 
eight thousand dollars. I have known a lawyer to exact a fee in a 
single case larger than the whole earnings of the best teacher in the Com- 
monwealth for five years. A doctor in an hour may obtain a sum which 
most teachers are unable to obtain in a life-time. The salaries fixed by 
the Legislature for the judges of our courts throughout the State is four 
thousand dollars a year. It is none too much; but the salaries of the 
superintendents of our schools, who ought to be their equals in all re- 
spects, are fixed by the same Legislature at an average of about one-third 
that amount. 

I am now ready to answer your first question: ‘‘ Is the compensation 
of public-school teachers in Pennsylvania equal to that of other persons 
whose capabilities, training, etc., may be considered of corresponding 
grade?’ The facts stated above certainly show that it is not. 

Your second question is: ‘‘If the compensation be less, do the public 
schools suffer, and if so to what extent on that account?’’ Many of our 
best teachers were attracted to the work and continue in it from a pure 
missionary spirit. The reward they seek is not the money they can 
make, but the good they can do. But this influence does not influence 
men generally, and the low salaries paid teachers tend largely to keep 
first-class talent and enterprise out of the profession, and oftentimes to 
cause the loss of that which it had acquired. Four thousand teachers 
leave the profession every year in Pennsylvania! Of these, many of the 
most promising young men study law or medicine, engage in some kind 
of clerical work that pays them better, or enter upon a business career. 
The loss is almost enough to paralyze the whole work of education. 
Besides, this constant change of teachers is very damaging in its effects 
upon the pupils in our schools. No one can teach a child well who is 
not thoroughly acquainted with his talents, tastes and disposition ; and 
such an insight into the inner being of a schoolful of children is not ac- 
quired in a day ora year. A mature mind must knit itself in love to an 
immature one, must inspire it with confidence and trust, before the work 
of instruction can properly commence; and this is a process of slow 
growth. With a constant change of teachers, the pupils of a school lose 
all that is most valuable in education,—the moulding of character, the 
shaping of life, that ¢razning which makes the best possible men and wo- 
men. Let teachers be compensated for their labor as they ought to be, 
and hosts of the very choicest of our young men would prepare them- 
selves for the business of teaching and training the young,—the most deli- 
cate and most difficult, but most delightful, work God has left for man to do. 

My answer to your second question is a sufficient answer to your 
third: ‘“ Would the work of public education be materially improved, if 
a higher range of salaries could be paid? If so, how?” 

You ask further: ‘‘Is it feasible to increase the present rate of taxation 
for school purposes, for the purpose of increasing teachers’ compensa- 
tion?’ The tax for school purposes in Pennsylvania, except in certain 
localities, is not high. On an average, it is only a little more than five 
mills on each dollar of valuation; and not much more than one-half the 
proceeds of this tax are used to pay the salaries of teachers. For 1865, 
the total cost of public education in the State was $3,614,238.55; for 1875, 
it was $9,441,251.39, an increase of nearly six millions of dollars in ten 
years. This immense increase was hardly felt to be a burden, as the 
people advanced proportionally in their appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation. A people can easily find money to pay for what they deem nec- 
essary to their well-being. They are willing to be taxed, if they can be 
sure that they will receive the worth of their money in return. Many of 
the teachers we have are paid all they earn. Years must elapse under 
the most favorable circumstances before their places can be supplied 
with better ones. Meantime, let the people themselves be educated, 
lifted up to a higher appreciation of the school as an agency in ac- 
complishing all that is good, enlightened as to the value of skilled teach- 
ing in comparison with the blundering of a novice or a quack, and my 
opinion is that ‘they willingly contribute all the money necessary to pay 
well-qualified teachers fair salaries. Pennsylvania is the most patient, 
uncomplaining tax-paying State in the Union, and there is nothing her 
people are more willing to pay for than the right education of their 
children. J. P. WICKERSHAM. 

Lancaster, Pa., December 109. 








ART. 


WALTNER'S ETCHING OF MUNKACZY’S 
FORE PILATE.” 


Ege is perhaps just a little danger that the claims of the painter- 
- etchers who are intolerant of anything but original work, and who 
have attracted in recent years so much attention to the merits of their 
craft as a means of artistic expression,—there is just a little danger of 
their causing us to lose sight of the very great value of etching as a re- 
productive art, or, as Mr. Hamerton has it, as an interpreter of painting. 
Indeed, it would not be too much to say that in the popular mind the 
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slightness of much original etching has come to be regarded as in- 
separable from the freedom of its methods, and the hasty and sketchy 
work has come to enjoy a monopoly of the name. Witness the constant 
use of it in the titles of all sorts of fugitive compositions and in literary 
work generally, where etching is used as a synonym for sketching, and 
nothing else. This popular misconception of one of the noblest forms 
of engraving is unfortunate, and, with the lack of appreciation of the 
work of the engraver-etchers which its existence implies, is doubtless 
responsible for most of the tame and formal steel-engraving which con- 
tinues to be the staple form in which the work of the masters is dis- 
seminated. 

As far as rendering the quality of painting is concerned, etching is 
not quite equal to mezzotint, it is true; but it is second only to this 
richest of the reproductive arts, while the qualities which are indispen- 
sable to even a moderately successful etcher are so far above those which 
the average mezzotinter is called upon to employ, that there seems to be 
little danger of his ever falling into such bad ways as those which have 
marked the decline of the latter art. Continual dependence upon the 
line asa means of obtaining effect is at once the etcher’s chief limitation 
and the source of his principal power. It is artificial, it is true, as it 
corresponds in strictness to nothing either in nature or in the painting 
which he sets himself to translate into black and white. But on the other 
hand it becomes in good hands a means of interpretation more vigorous 
and suggestive than any stippled or granulated tint which is produced in 
metal or stone can possibly be. The one drawback to the enjoyment 
of steel-engraving is the formality of its line; and the superiority of 
etching consists chiefly in its freedom from this formality,—a quality 
which pertains not only to their arrangement, but to the lines themselves, 
which are hard and sharp, if cut by the burin, but which have a pecu- 
liar rich and melting quality in etching, caused by the overflowing of the 
ink from the hollowed and ragged incisions which the acid makes. 

Mr. Waltner was recognized long ago as one of the very best of 
engraver-etchers; but he was also one of those who seemed to have 
earned this recognition by his success in giving to etching the qualities 
for which engraving is chiefly admired. In this reproduction of Mun- 
kaczy’s great work he has done better; for he has shown how much 
superior to the burin the needle is as an interpreter of bold and free 
brush-work. A more exacting subject could hardly have been chosen, 
and there is really something to wonder at in the fact that it was ever 
taken in hand by an etcher whose work heretofore has been in such a 
different vein, It is one which simply could not have been engraved 
with anything like faithfulness to the original, which is so purely painter- 
like, so much a thing of melting tones, and so little dependent on model- 
ling and draughtsmanship, that there is next to nothing for the line 
engraver to lay hold of. In fact, so little has been made of the drawing 
by the painter himself that some of it is positively bad, as, for instance, in 
the figure of Pilate, which is conspicuously faulty in its proportions. 

The distinguishing merit both of the painting and of this masterly re- 
production of it is that they belong so unreservedly to the art of to-day. 
There is no suspicion of an attempt to borrow the plumes of any old 
master in either of them. Munkaczy's conception is thoroughly modern 
and common-sense. Not realistic in the sense that the work of such 
painters as Mr. Holman Hunt is realistic, nor so far removed into the 
realm of the ideal as to seem, as most religious painting does, like a be- 
lated imitation of the great Italians. But neither is it lacking in alle- 
giance to the principles which these last have taught us, nor wanting in 
its recognition of their supreme claim. In the midst of all its modern 
frankness of statement, which amounts to nothing less than brutality in 
the case of the howling mob, one sees that the picture is pervaded by the 
influence of R2zphael, and never could have been painted, but for his 
example. The soldier in the foreground who 1s keeping back the crowd 
with his pike is especially Raphaelesque, and the woman with a child 
who rises above the others is admirably suggestive of the greatest of his 
Madonnas, admirable in this place especially as it serves to condense 
into a single scene the interest of a life-long tragedy, and to symbolize a 
faith in what would otherwise be only a record of suffering. 

The attempt to give in an engraving not only the composition and 
drawing of a painter, but his very textures and handling, is wholly mod- 
ern; and it isin the success which has attended this attempt that the 
artistic possibilities of wood-engraving have been so fully demonstrated 
in very recent times. In such etching as this of Mr. Waltner’s, the same 
quality is to be noticed. The strokes of the brush are not copied, it is 
true, as they are in some of the wood-engraving that is only too faithful 
to its original; but the general effect of the painted textures and much of 
the peculiar freedom which distinguishes Munkaczy’s handling are ad- 
mirably rendered. 

The tendency among modern etchers to work on a scale that is un- 
suitable for the portfolio, and to claim wall space that belongs by right 
to painting, would be less objectionable than it is, if works of such in- 
terest as this were oftener produced. The picture is one of the most im- 
portant works which have been executed in our times, and the etching 
preserves so much of the quality of the painting, and is so strong and 
effective in itself, as to take quite the foremost place among the works of 


its class which the century has produced. L. W. M. 
NOTES. 
R. ALMA-TADEMA was asked by a representative of the Pa// Mall 
I Gazette to give his impressions of Miss Mary Anderson in the part of 


Ga/atea “ from the purely plastic and artistic side.” The Pa// Mal/ says, 





however: “ We were not able to induce him to write them down for us. 
It is a matter of principle with him, he says, to keep to the one art that 
he professes. He is a painter,—not a writer; and he will never take the 
first step which might lead him into countless distractions.’,-———-The 
Pall Mall also says: ‘‘ Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, to whom this month's //ar- 
per's Magazine is almost a private trophy, is engaged on the labor of 
illustrating the poetical works of Goldsmith. We can imagine no task 
more congenial to his exquisitely fine and gentlemanly talent. He is the 
only illustrator whom we should venture to name in the same breath as 
Mr. Randolph Caldecott.” 


M. Bastien-Lepage will come to this country shortly, and probably 
take a studio in New York for atime. He hasa number of commissions 
for portraits. The Bartholdi statue is completed, and towers above 
all the surrounding buildings in Paris. From the waist upward it is vis- 
ible from a large area of the city. Visitors who enter at the door in 
‘Liberty's "’ right heel can now ascend the ladders through the labyrinth 
of trusses until they reach the narrow stairway in the uplifted arm. In 
New York, the attendance at the pedestal loan exhibition has increased 
largely, and the experiment of opening the National Academy on Sun- 
day at the reduced admission price of twenty-five cents promises to be 
popular and productive. 


Mr. William H. Vanderbilt is said to have given Meissonier a com- 
mission for a picture, eighteen feet by twelve, on a military subject, the 
price to be forty thousand pounds sterling. The French sculptor, 
M.N. Perrey, who received medals in 1852, 1861 and 1868, is dead. 

The health of Mile. Rosa Bonheur is reported to be improving, 
although she gains strength but slowly. 


Kate Greenaway’s almanac for 1884 is pronounced one of her happiest 
efforts. ———Mr. Watts, R.A., is engaged upon a new colossal equestrian 
statue, the figure of a lithe young athlete of the ancient Greek type, 
seated upon a powerful horse. At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors, Mr. H. Stacey Marks, R.A., Mr. E. 
J. Poynter, R.A., Mr. Edward F. Brewtnall, Mr. Charles Gregory, Mr. 
Herbert M. Marshall, and Mr. J. W. North, were elected members, and 
Mr. F. W. Henshall an associate. 


The South Kensington Museum has lately been enriched by the ad- 
dition of a Turkish room. Mr. Frederic Maynard has contributed 
sixty thousand dollars towards the establishment of a school of art at 
Princeton.———-A.._ H.. Bicknell has been commissioned to paint a 
portrait of the late Senator Morrill of Maine, to be presented to that 
State-———-Charles Mehans, who is to make the Garfield statue for the 
Capitol, has also been commissioned to execute a bronze statue of the 
late President for Cincinnati. 


A society which is likely to find much scope for action is the Soczé/é 
de St. Luc, which has been constituted in Paris. It consists of artists, 
and its object is to prevent the sale of worthless pictures bearing forged 
signatures of famous painters. It is proposed to register works, and affix 
a seal to them by which their authenticity will be guaranteed———At 
the annual meeting of the French Academy recently, the Therouanne 
prize of four thousand francs was equally divided between Comte Jules 
Delaborde, for his ‘‘ Life of Coligny,’ and M. Albert Duboys, for his 
“Catherine d'Aragon, et les Origines du Schisme Anglais.’-———The 
city of Rome has just appointed a commission to arrange the documents 
in the city archives, which are said to be in a very unsatisfactory state. 


The December number of 7he Portfolio has three fine full-page etch- 
ings: ‘‘The House of the Chase, Pompeii,” by Brunet de Baines, after 
W. E. Lockhart; ‘Study of Ash Trees,” by A. Dawson, after J. D. 
Harding; and ‘‘ Dumbarton,” by C. O. Murray. Julia Cartwright has a 
paper of value on ** Roman Remains at Ravenna,” and Mr. Hamerton’s 
‘Paris "’ series steadily grows in interest. The third instalment of ‘‘ The 
Clyde,”” by W. Chambers Lefroy, is as readable as either of the preceding 
numbers. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) 


Mr. John Sartain recently wrote of his view of Mr. Harnisch’s model 
of the statue of Calhoun which is to be placed on the Calhoun monu- 
ment in Charleston, S. C.: ‘‘ My first impression was pleasurable sur- 
prise ; surprise at the magnitude of the work and pleasure at the style 
and character of its execution. The action of the right hand and the 
expression of the face convey the idea of a man reasoning closely. He 
appears to have risen from his chair and to be in the act of addressing 
an audience. The face is wrought to an artistic finish, and I 
judge must be a good likeness from the conception I have formed from 
portraits said to be good. The drapery is gracefully disposed, and with 
a free and bold execution, so important for effect, especially in large 
work,” 


We find this curious statement in the London Pall Mall Gazette: 
“Had the late Mr. Richard Doyle died some five and thirty years ago, 
he would have been as much missed by the public as would be now Mr, 
Tenniel or Mr. DuMaurier. And yet so fleeting is the fame of a carica- 
turist that it is only a year or two since we remember to have dined in 
his company when a well-known writer in Punch who was present not 
only did not know him by sight, but thought that he had been long since 
dead, and was not even aware who it was that had more than a quarter 
of a century ago designed for the London Charivari its world-famous 
title-page."’ It would be difficult to find any well-informed person in this 





country who had not kept a better account than that of one of the truest 
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| 
comic artists of the century. Yet the speaker in the above anecdote is | 
represented as having intimate association with the journal which owes | 
more to Doyle than to any artist it ever employed, except Leech. Our 


English cousin is a singular animal. 


Mr. Fildes is painting at Venice a large picture of modern Venetian 
manners. M. Onslow Ford has nearly completed a bust of the 
Archbishop of York. His statues of Mr. Irving and Mr. Gladstone are | 
also well on towards completion. Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, of New 
York, proposes to raise a fund for the purpose of affording annually a 
prize of three hundred dollars, to be awarded by the National Academy 
to the best American figure composition. Pending the raising of the fund, 
Mr. Clarke guarantees the payment of the sum annually during his life- 
time. 














NEW ISSUES IN PARIS. 
PaRIs, December, 1883. 

MONGST the new historical works are the fifth and sixth volumes of 

the “‘ Ecrits Inédits de Saint-Simon (Hachette & Cie.); ‘Le Livret 
de Robespierre,’’ by Henri Welschinger (Jules Gervais), a note-book that 
Robespierre always carried with him, and in which he noted down his 
political ideas; the third volume of the ‘‘ Histoire de Madame Dubarry”’ 
(Versailles: M. L. Bernard), referred to in a previous letter, containing 
many new and curious documents discovered by M. Charles Vatel in 
the State archives and elsewhere. 

The newest volumes of travels are: ‘‘Seule dans les Steppes,” by 
Mme. Carla Serena (Charpentier), telling us what a woman saw amongst 
the Kalmucks; ‘‘ Saint-Petersbourg et Moscow,” by M. Adolphe Badin 
(Charpentier), full of interesting and amusing observations; ‘‘ Rome sous 
Léon XIII.,”" by Mgr. Ricard (Plon), a French prelate’s account of what 
he saw at Rome under the domination of Humbert and the pontificate of 
Leo XIII. 

Editions de luxe: “ Histoires Extraordinaires d'Edgar Poe” (Quantin, 
25 francs), Baudelaire’s translation, with thirteen plates in etching and 
heliogravure; ‘‘ Les Fables de La Fontaine ’’ (Quantin, 150 francs), text 
printed with ornaments after Bérain, and illustrated by seventy-five 
etchings by A. Delierre; “ L’Art du XVIIliéme Siécle,”” by Edmond 
. and Jules de Goncourt (Quantin, 160 francs), an edition containing 
seventy heliogravure plates. Tu. C 


THE NEW-YEAR BABE. 
r fer together, Babe and Year, 
At the midnight chime, 
Through the darkness drifted here 

To the coast of Time. 





Two together, Babe and Year, 
Over night and day, 

Crossed the desert Winter drear 
To this land of May. 


On together Babe and Year 
Swift to Summer passed. 

« Rest a moment, brother dear,” 
Said the Babe at last. 


“Nay; but onward! ” answered Year. 
“We must farther go; 

Through the Vale of Autumn sere 
To the Mount of Snow.” 


Toiling upward, Babe and Year 
Climbed the frozen height. 
“We may sleep together here, 

Brother Babe; good-night!” 


Then together Babe and Year 
Slept; but ere the dawn, 
Vanishing I know not where, 
Brother Year was gone / 


Baltimore, 188}. JouN B. Tass. 








REVIEWS. 
NOHL’S “LIFE OF VWAGNER.”* 


id “the lives of great men" remind us of what Longfellow says they 

should, the present generation, if it fails in sublimity, does so in the 
face of many such reminders; for of the making of “lives’’ there is no 
end. In this last biography of Wagner, Dr. Nohl has the melancholy 
advantage of being able to say the last word and to tell to the end the 
story of the great musician’s life. The history of Wagner's career has 
more significance than that of almost any other musician, because he 
peculiarly lived in his art, and some knowledge of his aims and theories 
is necessary to an intelligent understanding of his music. Dr. Nohl 





* “ Life of Richard Wagner.”” By Louis Nohl. From the German, by George P. Upton. 





Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


writes, of course, with much enthusiasm and with knowledge, but with 
German exaltation in which we feel the want of the critical element, and 
with metaphysical wanderings and true German inaptitude for a clear, 
direct narrative. The translation does not mend matters ; for it follows 
the lead of the original, and lacks the ease and charm which simplicity 
of expression gives. Such expressions as “considerable fustian had to 
be eliminated,” and “ lady friend,” are bad, even for newspaper English. 
A clearer idea of Wagner's life and art aims, though with less biograph- 
ical detail, may be gathered from the excellent little volume on Wagner 
by Hueffer, and *‘ Art Life and Theories of Wagner,”’ admirably selected 
and translated by Edward L. Burlingame. 

Wagner had even-.more than the artist’s usual share of struggles and 
vicissitudes, though he was sustained by unshaken faith in his own art 
creed and the “scorn of scorn” for those who rejected it, and his life 
was happily lighted up by a triumphant close. He was not a precocious 
genius like Mozart, and his talent developed slowly. He did not begin 
the serious study of music until he was eighteen, and unlike most other 
composers never attained proficiency on the piano. When but twenty- 
three and making only the most precarious support as wandering leader 
of orchestras, he married a beautiful actress of the Magdeburg theatre 
and plunged into a period of want and distress. His first two operas, 
“ The Fairies,” and ‘‘ Love-Veto,’’ had no success and showed no in- 
dividuality ; for he was still bound by the traditions of the Italian school. 
At length, in 1839, burdened with debt, he fled from Russia; and after a 
stormy voyage of three wecks, during which the legend of the “ Flying 
Dutchman" was impressed upon his imagination, he at length reached 
Paris,—a bold move for the unknown, unfriended musician, who had but 
little worldly goods besides his young wife, a large Newfoundland dog, 
and two acts completed of his opera, ‘‘ Rienzi.’’ His experiences in Paris 
were such as might have been expected,—two years of disappointment 
and misery. A graceful, pathetic little sketch, ‘‘A Musician’s End in 
Paris,”’ contributed to the A/usical Gazette, was no mere fancy tale. In 
“ The Flying Dutchman,” which was first performed in Dresden in 1843, 
he began to emancipate himself from the Italian method ; but it was not 
until ‘* Tannhauser” that he completely subordinated the music to the 
dramatic action, and made it depend upon and follow it, instead of rul- 
ing it. From this time he worked on with unceasing efforts through 
many discouragements in exile and in bitterness of spirit, but never con- 
quered, until at last, through the unstinted aid of his enthusiastic friend, 
the King of Bavaria, and the warm co-operation of some other ardent 
admirers, he saw the climax of his hopes, the successful presentation of 
the ‘ Ring of the Nibelungen,” at Baireuth in 1876, and the triumph of 
“ Parsifal’’ two years ago. He nowat last could feel: ‘‘ Let thy servant 
depart in peace.” 

In 1870 Wagner married the daughter of his warm friend, Liszt, the 
divorced wife of his friend Biilow, his own wife having at length died 
after some years of separation from that ‘‘ fiery wheel whose mad flight 
she could no longer grasp.’’ It is possible that she, too, had something 
to bear, if we may trust Dr. Nohl, who gravely states: ‘‘ The humors 
which at times prompted even the aged Beethoven to spring over tables 
and benches, frequently seized upon our master in such strange fashion 
that in the midst of company he would suddenly stand upon his head in 
a corner of the room for some time.’’ These little eccentricities of the 
master apparently did not annoy Frau Cosima, as the second union was 
perfectly happy and sympathetic, and she proved such a blessing to him 
that ‘“‘her incomparably unselfish and self-sacrificing first husband him- 
self declared afterwards that this was the only proper solution.” 


ALBERTGALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. (‘‘ American Statesmen "’ 

Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The reasons for including Albert Gallatin in the list of American 
statesmen who deserve biographies for popular reading are sufficiently 
though not extremely strong. He served the nation in one high place 
with great ability, and performed for the country an important special 
service. Yet both of these covered but a few years altogether, and 
neither his appearance nor his departure from the political field, though 
the latter occurred while he was yet in the prime of life, was a circum- 
stance of high significance. Most valuable unquestionably was his ser- 
vice in the Treasury Department; and it is upon this that Mr. Stevens, 
himself an expert in his own branch of finance, most depends in making 
the biography. Other details there are ; but those referring to the years 
between 1801 and 1813, when Mr. Gallatin was at the head of the Treasury 
in the Administrations of Jefferson and Madison, become most conspicu- 
ous. And, in fact, the opportunity for his success there was great, though 
the conditions of his service were very trying. The genius of Hamilton 
had planned and organized the Treasury, the high capability of Wolcott 
had put it fully in motion; but there was needed the careful, systematic, 
exact management of a sound financier to fix its usages and settle its 
methods. Such Mr. Gallatin was; born, reared and educated a Switzer, 
he had the qualities of his origin and training. And if he had been less 
able than he was he still would have taken high rank in a party that 
possessed no financial capacity. Among the leaders of the Democracy 
when Jefferson came to the White House, there was a most notable and 
most lamentable lack of that quality. In Lilliput Gulliver was easily 
a giant. 

We find the least agreeable side of Mr. Gallatin’s record in the story 
of his motives in coming to this country, and in the contrast afforded 
between these and the part which he chose to play when he had fairly 
embarked in our politics. For he left Switzerland without enthusiasm 
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for America. Mr. Stevens candidly disclaims for him any warm feeling 
for the young country’s aspirations after freedom. It ‘certainly was,” 
he says, ‘‘no burning desire to aid the Americans in their struggle for 
independence, such as had stirred the generous soul of Lafayette,"’ that 
prompted his immigration. On the contrary, he left Geneva because he 
found the circumstances of his life there irksome or disagreeable ; and 
he came to the United States simply as an experiment and an adventure. 
The war was not yet concluded when he arrived ; but he appears to have 
have had no special interest in helping to end it, and the indifference 
which he signified must be remembered when we find him, in the earliest 
years of the Constitutional government, opposing and even attacking the 
policy of the very men who had carried the Revolution through. To see 
this young gentleman from Geneva in the Congress at Philadelphia, 
fresh from his narrow escape of indictment and conviction for treason, 
opposing Hamilton’s financial work, objecting to Jay’s treaty, and criti- 
cising Washington's policy of avoiding foreign entanglements, was not an 
edifying spectacle. There were some who did all this for whom it could 
be apologetically said that they had been sharers in the heat and burden 
of the Revolutionary effort, and so had earned the right to maintain their 
own opinion, even in the face of George Washington; but it was very 
different for one who had come to this country nearly at the close of the 
struggle; who had taken no part and had shown little interest in it; who 
had acquired citizenship indifferently, and had been more than once on the 
point of returning to Europe; and who had come to Congress on the 
same wave of popular feeling that expressed itself in the Whiskey Insur- 
rection. That wave as he rode upon it had, indeed, nearly engulfed 
him, and he admitted his share in the Insurrection as his “ political 
sin,’ though he claimed that it was his ‘‘only”’ one. It is not very sur- 
prising that the irritated Federalists called him a French agent in the 
trying days when they were striving to hold the country free from the 
entanglements of Parisian intrigue ; and we can understand their indigna- 
tion with one who persistently threw obstacles in the way of reasonable 
preparations for defence gainst aggression, and demanded instead the 
humiliation and abasement of submission. He opposed the Jay treaty, 
he opposed the maintenance of the army, and he opposed, of course, in 
company with his party, the building of those famous frigates which 
afterward, when he and his political associates came into power, and 
feebly and pitifully undertook to wage war, rescued by their victories 
upon the sea the American name from overwhelming disgrace. 

Really, the particular in which it would be most interesting to study 
Gallatin’s career is that part of it which connects him with the rise of the 
democratic movement and the organization of the Democratic party in 
Pennsylvania. For this was essentially the democratic State. It had no 
burden of aristocratic or family influence, as New York and the Southern 
colonies; nor no rigid systems of denominational authority, like those of 
New England. Here the popular elements stood on an equal footing, and 
the history of their movement in politics is one of a natural democratic 
evolution. The acceptance in the trans-Aliegheny counties of this push- 
ing young immigrant for a leader showed how entirely the people there 
were controlled by the one consideration of political fellowship in making 
their choice, and how little they were swayed by prejudice against a man 
because of his foreign origin or other differences. 

Mr. Stevens has made, upon the whole, a very readable volume, and 
has been throughout eminently careful and just. He uses his opportunity 
to air his own opinions, which would have been better omitted, especially 
when they include the judgment that the tariff of 1846 was the best the 
country has ever had! 

ARIUS, THE LIBYAN: AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

This 1s a historic romance of the fourth century, portraying the charac- 
ter of the great heresiarch whose doctrines were finally renounced by the 
Church in the Council of Nicea, with an evident sympathy and admiration 
for one whom the author describes as ‘“‘ one of the grandest, purest, least 
understood and most systematically misrepresented characters in human 
history.’’ The life of Arius is described in its beautiful and promising 
dawn as well as in its stormy and combative close ; anda strong contrast 
is drawn between the idyllic peace of the little Christian community in 
the neighborhood of Cyrene, in which the voung Libyan, the future 
Presbyter of Baukalis, was nurtured, and the tumultuous worldliness of 
the modified Church which under Constantine became the dominant 
religion of the Empire. In book the first all is peace, purity, the commu- 
nion of saints in worldly as well as in spiritual goods; in the second, all 
is self-interest, worldly policy, hypocrisy, and persecuting fanaticism. 
With the establishment of Christianity as the State religion (according to 
the biographer of “‘ Arius, the Libyan,”’) began the decadence of real and 
vital Christianity, ‘‘ now utterly unknown to all, except a few self-poised, 
fearless, unpopular antiquarians, who have been eccentric and indepen- 
dent enough to exhume that ancient religion from the accumulated dédrzs 
of fifteen centuries.” 

The writer is evidently animated by a passionate partisanship which 
forbids him to conduct the investigation of the phenomena of that 
transitional era in the calm spirit of historic inquiry; and this lack of 
judicial fairness is the great defect of what is really in many respects an 
interesting and important historic study. The character and aims of 
Constantine the Great most probably deserve the stigma of conscience- 
less policy and systematic ruthlessness which is affixed to them; but all 
others, except the thoroughgoing partisans of Arius, receive severity of 
treatment in almost equal measure. Even Eusebius, who decidedly 
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leaned to the Arian doctrines, is severely blamed for double dealing and 
faint-heartedness,—an attack upon the father of ecclesiastical history 
which can hardly be justified by proof. Gibbon, indeed, denounces 
Eusebius as a sycophant for his expressions of boundless admiration for 
Constantine,—an admiration and devotion perfectly natural under the 
circumstances ; but no authority can be adduced to prove him the insti- 
gator of the shameless cheatery of ‘‘the prophecy of Gaius,”’ which is 
accredited to him by the author of ‘Arius, the Libyan.”’ 

The fiery and fanatical Athanasius appears also unfairly represented 
under the guise of smooth subtlety here attributed to him. He is depicted 
as a beautiful youth who wins all hearts by his cunning and adulatory 
eloquence, a thorough contrast to the rugged old Libyan; in point of fact, 
there could have been no such discrepancy in the age, at least, of the 
two great disputants. At the time of the Council of Nicea, Arius had 
been Presbyter of Baukalis nineteen years, and having been early called 
was probably not much above forty ; Athanasius was born A. D. 296, and 
therefore at that date, A. D. 325, was in his thirtieth year. In an import- 
ant historical study, even such apparently slight discrepancies or wrest- 
ing of facts should be avoided. 


BALLADS AND ROMANCES. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
TRANSLATIONS. (‘‘ English Verse”’ Series.) Edited by W. J. Linton 
and R. H. Stoddard. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

* The third volume of ‘“ English Verse,"’ edited by Messrs. Stoddard 
and Linton, is devoted to ‘‘ Ballads and Romances,”’ the fourth to 
‘*Dramatic Scenes and Characters,’ and the fifth to ‘‘ Translations.” 
In general, the same criticism must be passed upon them that was passed 
upon the first two volumes ; while they contain many recognized master- 
pieces, they are not complete, and the divisions are too purely arbitrary 
to be satisfactory. We imagine that the reader would often be at a loss 
to know which volume to turn to, if he wished to find a given poem, be- 
cause Messrs. Stoddard and Linton have not defined what they mean by 
a lyric, or a ballad, or a romance, or a dramatic scene, or a character. 
For instance, an extract from Chaucer begins the fourth volume, while 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Laodamia”’ is in the third. 

The object in selecting the ‘‘ Translations’ seems to have been to 
cover a considerable number of foreign names, without especial refer- 
ence to the ability of the translator or the value of the poem translated. 
This is obviously a mistake. What English readers unfamiliar with a 
foreign literature wish to know, is the best which that literature has to 
offer; therefore, translations ought to be representative. As an ex- 
ample, the average reader would get a truer idea of Dante’s genius from 
selections from the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ”’ than from his sonnets ; Goethe's 
range might be exhibited by judicious extracts from “ Faust; Edwin 
Arnold has certainly given the best interpretation of parts of Hindu 
poetry; and so on. Many of the translations offered by the present 
editors smack of having been done to order, and although this is prob- 
ably not the case it takes away whatever charm remains in the translated 
poetry. 

It is needless to criticise piecemeal the selections of the other volumes. 
Each reader has his own favorites, which he will not always find here. 
He will wonder probably at some glaring omissions,—we remember 
nothing from ‘‘ Festus,’’ for instance,—but he will try to console himself 
by reflecting that no editor has yet succeeded in compiling a thoroughly 
satisfactory poetical anthology. This work Messrs. Stoddard and Linton 
might have easily made better, had they laid down for their guidance a 
definite plan. At least, they ought to have provided a complete index 
of the five volumes, the want of which now seriously lessens their conve- 
nience for reference. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

R. ISAAC H. HALL has made a valuable contribution to bibliography 

in his ‘‘American Greek Testaments’’ (Philadelphia: Pickwick & 

Co., 1883). The paper which he read before the American Philological, 
Association on this subject in 1882 has been greatly enlarged, and in 
some respects corrected by the information which its wide publication 
brought to him from various sources. The pages of the present treatise 
bear evidence of the love of minute accuracy and the painstaking dili- 
gence which characterize the true scholar. The first Greek Testament 
printed in America was published at Worcester, Mass., in 1800, by the 
famous printer, Isaiah Thomas. Since that time, there have been issued 
in this country one hundred and fifty editions of the entire Greek Testa- 
ment and one hundred and seven editions of a part only, besides possibly 
thirty, proof of whose actual existence has escaped Dr. Hall's research. 
While we must confess that many of these editions have little critical 
value, yet it is somewhat soothing to our national self-respect to learn 
that the foreign importations were “little if at all better in quality than 
the home supply,” and that throughout this century ‘‘the book-making 
New Testament scholars here’ have been ‘‘as high in grade and at least 
as low in prejudice as those of England.” Dr. Hall discusses all the 
branches of his subject in a lively style and occasionally indulges in a 
humorous touch. He discloses a surprising number of blunders and 
several intentional mis-statements made by editors and publishers of the 
Book of Truth. Perhaps the most astounding, and by reaction the most 
amusing, passage in the book, is the statement which he has unearthed 
from that very respectable authority, ‘‘ McClintock and Strong's Cyclope- 
dia,’’ which assures us that Professor J. J. Owen, of New York, in order 
to remedy the difficulty which theological students had in combining the 
study of Greek and of the Bible, “finally translated the Acts of the 
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Apostles into Greek, appending a dictionary of the words in the same 
language.’ Until we had examined the volume for ourselves, we could 
scarcely admit, even on Dr. Hall's authority, that such an absurdity could 
be found in any cyclopeedia, however notorious such works are for har- 
boring blunders that have been banished from all other places. Dr. 
Hall's mowest preface disclaims perfection in his own work, yet it is cer- 
tainly as near that desirable state as scholarly care can make it. 


The structure of the organs of speech, and their application in the 
formation of articulate sounds, are clearly and simply treated of in the 
latest volume of the “International Scientific’ series (“The Organs of 
Speech, and Their Application to the Formation of Articulate Sounds.” 
By Georg Hermann von Meyer, Professor of Anatomy at the University 
of Ziirich. New York: D. Appleton & Co.). The first and greater part 
of the work is devoted to an exposition of structure; then follows a 
chapter upon the relation between the organs of speech and the forma- 
tion of sound, including notices of the alterations of the respiratory me- 
chanism occasioned by hiccough, gaping, stammering, sneezing, coughing, 
etc., and of the effects produced by closure of the cavities of the mouth 
and nose; and the work concludes with an account of the dispositions of 
the various parts necessary for the production of the consonants and 
vowels. It is stated that hiccough and stammering may be successfully 
treated by taking a quiet, unhurried inspiration, followed by a long, slow 
expiration, which in the former case must terminate forcibly. The 
methods of formation of nasal vowels, clicks, and combinations of con- 
sonants, such as belong to the French, German, and other languages, are 
fully treated in the latter portion of the book. The assertion in the in- 
troduction that ‘‘the talking parrot does not understand the meaning of 
the words which it has learned, and undoubtedly connects no meaning 
with them,”’ is probably only true in its first half. Numerous recorded 
instances seem to show that parrots expect a certain result to follow the 
utterance of certain sounds, and no one who has kept a dog can deny 
that that intelligent animal understands the meaning of words addressed 
to him, though his vocal organs will not permit him to imitate them. 


A book with over three thousand separate readings may fairly call 
itself a cyclopzedia. The compilation of Mr. Kazlitt Arvine, A. M., ‘ The 
Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts” (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat), is of a truly stupendous kind, giving the number of 
anecdotes above indicated, requiring over seven hundred large pages to 
tell the story, divided into several hundred main divisions, and being 
furthermore fully indexed. It is naturally a book of reference, but it has 
diverting reading on every page. Quite as naturally, it is full of errors ; 
but as it does not pretend to be history, despite its formidable title, but 
only a volume of agreeable gossip, these for the most part do not greatly 
count. Such slips as the following, however, should not have been 
allowed: ‘‘G. P. R. James, the novelist, has two or three amanuenses 
employed at atime on as many different works; it is thus he accom- 
plishes so much."’ Considering that Mr. James laid down all earthly 
toils long since, it is hardly fitting that a book with its title-page dated 
1883 should make such a statement asthis. It is but a sample of the 
manner in which much of the volume has been little more than pitch- 
forked together from all quarters and without correction. 


The cover and title of this book (‘‘Grey Hawk; or, Adventures 
Among the Red Indians.”” Edited by James Macaulay, A.M., M. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), suggesting a dime novel in disguise, 
do injustice to its contents and give no adequate idea of its real value. 
It is chiefly a rechauffé of Tanner’s admirable narrative, with aid from 
other sources; and, while it fulfils the apparent intention of the editor 
and publisher to simply make a boy's b-ok, it contains much that will be 
of great interest to all who are addicted to ‘‘ Red Indiana.”’ Those, there- 
fore, who suppose, as many will, from its appearance, that it is only a new 
contribution tothe “ Buffalo Bill’’ and ‘“‘ Boy Scout” literature of the day, 
will be agreeably disappointed when they read it. Such works are to be 
commended, if not for originality, at least for the interest which they ex- 
cite in a race which is rapidly disappearing, and leaving so little behind 
of the vast wealth of tradition which it possessed. 

“English as She Is Wrote’ (New York: D. Appleton & Co.,) is a 
poor imitation of that delicious jest in sober earnest, ‘‘ English as She Is 
Spoke.’ ‘The latter derived its point from the evident seriousness of its 
origin,—an element wanting in the present drochure, whose contents 
have been parading up and down the “funny columns”’ of the news- 
papers for years, and whose wit is often strained and rarely pungent. 

“Our Christmas in a Palace’’ is the title which Mr. Edward Everett 
Hale gives to the volume of short stories published by Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls, and brought forward at this time as being appropriate to the 
approaching Christmas season. The stories are light in texture, and full 
to overflowing of the peculiar humor which has won for Mr. Hale so en- 
viable a reputation as a raconteur. A thread of narrative carries the 
reader along in a pleasant ‘‘ Arabian Nights”’ sort of way, and he who 
finds himself interested in AZiss Theodora Bourn and her friends at the 
beginning will hardly care to take leave of them till he reaches the end. 


Industrial and mechanical schools are to some extent supplying the 
deficiency which has been felt since the decay of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem. For instruction in these schools this little hand-book (‘* Monckton’s 
Practical Geometry.’’ New York: W. T. Comstock,) is admirably adapted. 
The author is a teacher with many years’ experience in such a school in 
New York, and his treatise is plain, concise and thorough,—a book of 
problems, not of theorems. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


MONUMENT of great interest and importance for Slavonic philology 
has just been published by the Russian Academy of Sciences. The 
work is the Glagolitic codex of the four Gospels, discovered in 1844 by the 
late M. Grigorievich, at the monastery of Mount Athos. It is now printed 
for the first time in its entirety from a transcript made in Cyrillic characters. 
The undertaking is dueto the pains of Professor Yagic, at whose instance 
special types were procured by the Academy press from Vienna. The 
value of the work is increased by photographs of the original, and dis- 
sertations upon its palzographical and grammatical peculiarities. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra, now in its fifty-third year, will hereafter be 
brought out at Oberlin, Ohio. Immediately after the holidays, Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford will publish ‘‘ The Private Life of Marie Antoinette,” 
by Madame Campan. The sale of the Beckford library was recently 
brought to a close in London, after occupying forty days at intervals dur- 
ing eighteen months. The total proceeds were $73,500. 


Lord Lytton in the just-published life of his father says that ‘‘ Falk- 
land”’ is the only one of Bulwer’s works which was composed without 
recourse to tobacco; ‘‘and for this reason,’’ continues the author’s son, 
‘its composition was slow and laborious.”’ It is asserted in London 
that the English translation of ‘“ John Bull et Son Ile”” was made by the 
author himself. Louis J. Jennings, formerly editor of the New York 
Times, is the reputed author of the clever novel, ‘‘ The Millionaire,” 
lately published in Blackwood's. A book with the title, ‘ Florida,” 
dealing with the sporting resources of that State, will shortly be brought 
out by R. B. Roosevelt, New York. 


Hamline Univers'ty in Minnesota appears to be on the road to fortune. 
It has had various gifts made it lately, the most recent being an addi- 
tional thirty thousand dollars from Rev. Dr. J. F. Chaffee to endow the chair 
of mental science. A biographical and critical study of Turgéneff, 
by Herr Eugen Zabel, a distinguished journalist, has been published in 
Berlin. ‘The Bread-Winners’’ has been copyrighted and published 
in England in due form by Frederick Warne & Co. Consequently, no 
edition of this novel can be published in Canada without the consent of 
the legal proprietors of the English copyright, who have taken steps to 
protect the interests of the author in the Dominion. 


The author of ‘ Arius, the Libyan,” is stated by 7he Critic to be Mr. 
Nathan Kouns, a German-American lawyer living in Kansas. Mr. 
Dobson's ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’’ appears in London this month in the 
“Parchment” series. Herr Moritz Busch announces that his new 
book, ‘‘ Our Imperial Chancellor,” will be ready soon ; its appearance has 
been delayed owing to unexpected material that offered itself. Pro- 
fessor von Sybel announces that the volume of the table-talk and wis- 
dom of Frederick the Great, discovered lately in the Prussian archives, 
will not be published before next summer. 
































Lippincott’s Magazine for January is a very attractive number. It 
contains a finely-illustrated description of the new city hall in Philadel- 
phia. ‘Notes of a Conversation with Emerson,”’ by Pendleton King; 
‘*Matthew Arnold in America,” by L. J. Swinburne; ‘‘ Undergraduate 
Life at Oxford,” by Norman Pearson; and ‘‘ Healthy Homes,”’ by Felix 
L. Oswald; are all articles ‘‘worth reading,” as the phrase goes. There 
is besides a sufficiency of fiction and verse. 


An educational journal called Zhe School has just been established in 
the province of Tucuman, in the Argentine Republic. A new and 
revised edition of Professor Caldewood’s work on the relations of mind 
and brain will be published immediately by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.+ 
———Dr. Edward Engel has just published at Berlin a monograph en- 
titled ‘‘ Did Francis Bacon Write the Plays of William Shakespeare ?”’ 
in-which he refutes and ridicules the writings of Delia Bacon and Miss 
Pott on this subject, which he places on a line with the recent American 
discovery that Ham/et was really a woman in disguise. 





Mr. G. W. Cable intends to devote the greater part of his time to 
public readings, but will still go on with literary work. R. Worth- 
ington announces a new edition of Bulwer’s works in thirteen volumes. 
It will be printed from entirely new plates. Messrs. Harper & Bros, 
publish in the ‘ Franklin Square Library "’ the first part of the Bulwer life 
and letters, the contents being the same as Vol. I. of the London edition. 
The second part will be issued next week, and both parts will be pub- 
lished forthwith in one cloth-covered volume. 








Mr. Oscar Wilde in his new volume of poems is said to have studied 
more what he calls the “ conventionalities of English morality” than in 
his first book. The correspondence of John Wilson Croker is not 
likely to be published until next fall. Captain Burton’s ‘ History of 
the Sword”’ is approaching completion. Mr. Payne expects to com- 
plete his translation of the “‘ Arabian Nights ’’ before very long. The free- 
dom of these tales, and the literalness as well as completeness with which 
they are now for the first time translated, have rendered it necessary to 
publish them through a society,—the Villon. Mr. Victor Schélcher, 
whose interest in the suppression of slavery dates from a voyage he 
made to this country in 1829, has presented to the Paris Brbiothégue 
Nationale his entire collection of publications relating to the question of 
slavery. It consists of about three thousand numbers, carefully cata- 

















logued, many of them being documents printed in Belgium, England 
| and America. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


LECTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. MISCELLANEOUS Porms. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Three Volumes. Pp. 463, 425, 315. $1.75 each. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 

KADESH-BARNEA: ITS IMPORTANCE AND PROBABLE SITE, WITH THE STORY OF A 
Hunt For It. By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 
478. $5. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

AMONG THE Hoy HI ts. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
delphia.) 

WHERE Dip Lire BEGIN? A MonoGRAPH. 
$1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Philadelphia.) 

THE ENGLIsH Boptry Famity. By Horace E. Scudder. Pp. 195. $1.50. 
Hougaton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Cupip Is KinG: Motro CALENDAR FoR 1884. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

ROSEHURST; OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER: A NovEL. By Annie Somers Gilchrist. 
Pp. 292. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

MARAH: A NoveEL. By Rosa Vertner Jeffrey. Pp. 241. $1.25. 
cott & Co, Philadelphia. 

THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Vol. 1V.), May, 1883, to October, 1883. Pp. 960. 
€o., New York. 

St. NICHOLAS: AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG Forks. Conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol. X., Partstand2. The Century Co., New York. 

Joun Butt AND His Istanp. By Max O'Rell. Translated from the French, 
under the Supervision of the Author. Pp. 243.. $o.so. Charles Scribner's 
Suns, New York. (J. L. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A Day IN ATHENS WITH Socrates. Translations from the “ Protagoras” and 
the “ Republic” of Plato. Pp.145. $0.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

To Leewarp. By F. Marion Crawford. Pp. 411. $1.25. 
& Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE CHRISTMAS Books OF Mr. M. A. TITMARSH [ETC.]. 
peace Thackeray. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Lovell Co., New York. 


By Henry M. Field, D. D. 
Cy. &. 


Pp. 243. $1.50. 
Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


By G. Hilton Scribner. Pp. 64. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


J. B. Lippin- 


Vol. XXVI. (New Series, 
$3.50. The Century 


Houghton, Mifflin 


By William Make- 
Pp. 162. John W. 


THE DRAMA. 
OPERA-HOUSE: MR. JOHN MCCULLOUGH. 

M® McCULLOUGH is the only worthy exponent of the school of 

Edwin Forrest, and it is not a little remarkable that the mantle of 
that great master of tragedy should have fallen upon shoulders so ca- 
pable of bearing it, and yet have found no competition for its possession. 
Great as Forrest was, he seems to have left but a small impress upon the 
drama of our day; his method, once deemed the acmé of histrionic per- 
fection, is out of sympathy with present ideas and finds no echo in the 
sentiment of this generation of play-goers. He is too virile for critics 
raised on the gruel of intellectual zestheticism, and, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether the trend of our civilization is not in a direction con- 
trary to that of the massive and acrid manhood whach he so splendidly 
delineated. Certain it is that people go to see Mr. McCullough rather 
because he stands for an original and well-detined school of acting than 
because they find any really deep human interest in the conditions of 
life which he represents. There is grandeur, for instance, in the char- 
acter of the Roman father who without a tremor drives his sword through 
his daughter’s heart, rather than see her suffer dishonor. Such an act 
stirs our blood in sympathy; it is in accord with our profoundest feel- 
ings, but totally out of accord with our system of ethics. We can tolerate 
it and even applaud it as being theoretically noble ; but the sober second 
thought whispers that it is thoroughly pagan, and hence we prefer read- 
ing of it as an historical reminiscence to witnessing its portrayalas a 
human incident having a present interest. So, too, with most of the 
characters which have shed the chief lustre upon the Forrest school. 
Their proportions are always majestic, but we have grown to need that 
peculiar element of sympathy or comradeship which a colossus cannot 
supply. 

These remarks cannot, however, apply to artistic achievement. Mr. 
McCullough has reached the point at which his position is assured. As 
the noble Roman he is to-day facile princeps, and we are not likely to 
witness any other equally competent delineation of either Brutus or Vir- 
ginius tor a long while to come. In the latter part he is especially vigor- 
ous, and gives evidence of an amount of care in the study of the char- 
acter which cannot but command the admiration of those who are at all 
in a position to realize the immense labor involved in the proper rendi- 
tion of sucha work. The fine dignity of the man is always set forth with 
the fullest appreciation, and the rich quality of Mr. McCullough’s voice— 
a quality which he seems to have acquired by a sort of artistic heredity 
from his great master,—contributes largely to the roundness and sym- 
metrical] finish of the conception. 

Miss Allen makes a satisfactory Virginéa, and Mr. Haworth is the 
best /cidius we have seen. The rest ofthe cast call neither for commend- 
ation nor for the reverse, although, judged by the standard of the aver- 
age company, Mr. McCullough’s support is strong. 











NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—Admiral Peyron, the French Minister of Marine, has received the 
following despatch, dated on the 17th inst.: “Sontay is ours. The outer enceinte 
was carried by assault on Sunday at six o’clock in the evening. The attack began 
at eleven o'clock in the morning. The assault was made at five o'clock in the 
evening by the Foreign Legion, together with the Marine infantry and sailors. 
‘Lhe flotilla assisted in the bombardment. The citadel was evacuated during the 
night by its defenders, and was occupied on the morning of the 17th without fight- 
ing. We do not yet know whether the ‘ Black Flags,’ rebel Anamites and Chinese 
have fled. It is impossible to learn their losses. We lost about fifteen killed, in- 
cluding an officer, and have sixty wounded, including five officers.” The Czar 
of Russia is alleged to have suffered painful injuries through being thrown from his 
sledge on the roth inst.; but the accident was carefully concealed for more than a 
week, and it was not until the 23d inst. that the Government gave official informa- 
tion on the subject. On that date, a bulletin announced that the injuries were to 
ligaments of the right shoulder: “The Czar suffered severely from pain and passed 
a restless night. The shoulder is still inflamed, but the pain has considerably 
diminished. ‘The physicians declare that absolute repose is necessary. It will be 
some time before the Czar’s health is completely restored.” The British 
Government has explicitly informed the Egyptian Government that it will not at- 
tempt to reconquer the Soudan, nor will it permit Egypt to make the at- 
tempt. England, however, is willing that any other power should do so at 
Egy pt’s request, providing the Khedive incurs no expense in the undertaking. 

A married woman named Van Der Linden has been arrested at Leyden, charged 
with having murdered in the last few years sixteen persons. Her victims were 
nearly all members of her own family. She insured their lives first, and received 
the insurance money after their deaths. ‘The woman has confessed her guilt. It 
is supposed that she poisoned five of her own children. The steamship “ St 
Augustin” was burned on the 23d inst. in the Bay of Biscay, while on the voyage 
from Manila to Liverpool. Thirty-eight men were left on board when the boats 
put off from the vessel. It is feared that all were lost.——The International 
Exhibition at Nice was opened on the 24th inst———The Crown Prince of 
Germany arrived in Berlin, after his significant travels in Spain and Italy, on the 
22d inst. It is announced that the Pope intends to confer on the Crown Prince 
the Order of Christ of the first class. There was serious rioting in the City 
of Mexico on the 21st inst., growing out of a refusal to receive nicke! coins in city 
markets. A mob gathered, crying: “ Down with nickel!” firing pistols and 
rushing through the streets, breaking lamps and windows. A puinic ensuing, all 
the business houses were closed. Finally the troops were called out. ‘The next 
day, the 22d, the President ordered the establishment of offices for the redemp- 
tion of nickel in silver. The merchants thereupon received nickel freely. ——— 
In the case of the Glasgow dynamiters, on the 20th inst. the jury rendered a ver 
dict that five of the prisoners were guilty of all the charges, and five were guilty of 
the first charge only. Five of the prisoners were then sentenced to penal servitude 
for life, and the remaining five to seven years’ penal servitude. — Fourteen 
thousand cotton operatives in North and East Lancashire, England, are idle in 
consequence of a strike. One-half of the looms at Blackburn are stopped. 

The Hritish bark “ Boroma,” at Liverpool from Savannah, rescued the chief officer 
from the wreck of the British ship “ Regina,” from Philadelphia for London, 
which went to pieces ina gale on the 4th inst. Two of the crew died from ex 
posure, and the rest, who embarked in a boat and on a raft, are missing. 
Hon. J. H. Brand has been unanimously re-elected President of the Orange Free 
State. The remains of Commander DeLong and his comrades of the ill fated 
* Jeannette ” expedition have arrived at Irkutsk, Siberia. 

















Domestic.—Presidert Arthur on the 22d inst. issued a proclamation in accord- 
ance with the joint resolution passed by Congress recommending that the centen- 
nial of Washington’s surrender of the command of the Revolutionary army be 
celebrated, either by appropriate exercises in connection with the religious ser 
vices of the 23d inst., or by such public observances as may be deemed proper en 
Monday, the 24th inst————Representatives of the various commercial bodies in 
New York City met on the 22d inst. to form an alliance for the purpose of secur 
ing needed legislation for their mterests. The Maritime, Cotton, Keal Estate and 
‘Traders’, American Mining Stock, Distillers’, Wine and Spirits, and Mining Stock 
and National Petroleum Exchanges, and the Boird of Trade and Transportation, 
were represented. Committees were appointed for the purpose of forming a perma 
nent organization At Jersey City on the 22d inst., the suit of Lowell Talbot 
against the New Jersey Central Railroad was heard. ‘Talbot bought a ticket ona 
train from Bergen loint for New York. On reaching the Jersey City depot, the 
ticket collector demanded three cents. Talbot refused to pay, as he had lought a 
ticket for New York. He attempted to go on the boat, was arrested, fined, and 
locked up for refusing to pay the fine. The jury awarded him one thousand dollars’ 
damages. — A circular addressed to the citizens of Pennsylvania has been 
posted throughout the coke region of Western Pennsylvania, calling for the expul- 
sion of the Slavonic (known as Hungarian,) laborers,—* worse than the Chinese.” 
A movement has been started in Winnipeg among the Baptists to withdraw 
from the Baptist Church of Eastern Canada and unite with the American 
Church. The reason assigned is the apathy shown by the Canadian Church in 
regard to the mission work in the Northwest Judge Reid in the Circuit 
Court at Nashville on the 24th inst. declared the Sunday law enacied by the new 
city council to be unconstitutional. In the United Siates court at Chicago 
on the 24th inst., Judge Blodgett fined three lottery agents five hundred dollars 
each for sending lottery circulars through the mails. Jos: Pasos,a Chinaman, 
recently appeared in the Superior Court in New York City, seeking to become an 
American citizen. He had already obtained his first papers. Judge Truax re- 
fused to naturalize him until he had examined the law. The Judge gave his deci- 
sion on the 24th inst., saying that the applicant obtained his first papers after the 























THE DISPLAY OF BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY GEORGE 
C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his prices 
are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it 
will pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 
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passage of the Act of Congress of February, 1875, which amended a section of the 
revised statutes by inserting the words, “ being free white persons,” etc. It has 
been held that a native of China of the Mongolian race is nota white person. The 
Chinese Immigrant Act of May, 1882, declared that no State court or court of the 
United States shall admit Chinese to citizenship. The Judge therefore denied 
the application for admission to citizenship. Governor Murray on arriving at 
Salt Lake on the 24th inst. assured the citizens of the co-operation of the President 
with the people in bringing Utah into accord with the laws of the Government. 
He stated that measures would be adopted by the present Congress to bring about 
this result. The country, he said, intended that polygamy should be wiped out. 
A frightful accident occurred at the Virginia Mine, Colorado, on the 21st inst. 
A huge mass of snow started from the top of the range and struck the building 
used as a boarding-house, sweeping it away and burying the men fifieen or twenty 
feet under the snow. Five men were taken out alive but badly crushed, and may 
die. Six men were dead when taken out. When the news of the disaster reached 
Ouray, a party of thirty persons left for the mine to bring in the dead. The jour- 
ney was made during aterriblestorm. After having cared for the wounded, sleds 
were improvised for the bodies of the killed and the party started on their return 

On reaching the Cumberland Basin, a second snow-slide occurred, but the party 
being just beyond the edge of the avalanche escaped death. The sleds containing 
the bodies, however, were carried two thousand feet down the mountain-side and 
hurled over a precipice five hundred feet high. They must remain where they 
have fallen until spring. Eight convicts arrived at Concord, N. H., on the 
25th inst. from Washington. They are the first instalment of United States Gov- 
ernment prisoners received at the New Hampshire penitentiary under a contract 
made by the State authorities for their labor. A fire at St. Louis on the 24th 
inst. destroyed among other properties the buildings occupied by the United States 
Quartermaster’s office and storerooms, and the Busch Wire Company. The losses, 
it is believed, aggregate four hundred thousand dollars. An explosion in the 
Busch building threw down a wall, killing two men and injuring four others. 














DEATHS.—General Hiram Leonard, of the United States army, retired, died 
on the 21st inst. in San Francisco, at the age of seventy-five years. Conrad 
Poppenhausen, ex-president of the Long Island Railroad Company, died at Col- 
lege Point, L. L., on the 21st inst. Ralph P. Lowe, ex-Governor of Iowa, 
died in Washington on the 22d inst., aged 78. General Jourdan, the Por- 
tugese consul at Constantinople, committed suicide on the 24th inst. General 
Thomas N. Kane,a prominent citizen of Pennsylvania, died in Philadelphia on 
the 26th inst., aged 70. 














DRIFT. 


—The foreign section of Shanghai consists of a certain area of ground set apart 
under the provisions of the treaty of 1842 for the residence of foreigners, who were 
to live under the extra-territorial jurisdiction of their respective consuls. ‘The 
town is paved, cleansed, drained, lighted and policed by a municipal council 
elected by the foreign rate-payers and subjected to the coutrol of the body of 
consuls collectively. This form of government proves a complete success. It led 
to the Chinese (who were not intended to be admitted into the foreign area,) 
begging for admission into a city whose government contrasted so favorably with 
theirown. Their number was swollen by refugees during the civil war, and the 
foreign quarter of Shanghai has now become so popular with the Chinese that it is 
a centre of attraction to the wealthiest, who pay enormous rents to foreign land- 
lords living abroad 


—Mr. Walter, M.P., of the London 7imes, said lately to his constituents, re- 
ferring to England’s food supplies: “In 1882 he found that we imported no less, 
in round figures, than £108,000,000 worth of articles of consumption, not includ- 
ing sugar and luxuries like wines and spirits, which we could not produce. The 
list comprised meat of all kinds, butter, eggs, fish, pork, potatoes, poultry, wheat 
and grain. Of living animals, excluding horses, we imported to the value of 
£9,271,956, and of bacon and hams alone £7,772,063; of beef, salt and fresh, 
41,785,162. In the next item, butter, the value of that imported, including 
butterine, was £11,350,901; cheese, £4,749,870; eggs, £285,263; fish, £2,079, 
271; potatoes, £997,(20; pork, £583,797; poultry, a little over half a 
million ; wheat, £34,259,126; and wheat meal and flour, £10,662,459. Other 
kinds of corn and grain to the value of £16,458,448, and of grain flour £159,302, 
making altogether a grand total of £107,97%,275. He did not believe in the un- 
limited productive power of the soil of England. Exaggerated statements were 
often made that the Jand would produce twice as much, properly cultivated; but 
these assertions were by people who were not practical farmers, and who had no 
knowledge of the subject.” 


—In aninteresting article on white animals,the Edinburgh Scotsman says: 
“Unless in Arctic and Alpine regions, white is not a color for land animals to win 
with in the struggle for existence. The main reason is that it makes them too con- 
spicuous, and renders it more difficult for them to escape their enemies or to surprise 
their prey. Other reasons, however, have been given. Darwin states that under 
domestication light-colored animals suffer most from the attacks of insects; also, 
that in Virginia white pigs are killed through eating a poisonous root which has 
no bad effect on the black pigs. The same is said to happen with white sheep in 
Tarentino and with white rhinoceroses, both dying from eating a plant which does 
not poison the dark-colored. But Dr. Ogle has discovered that a colored pigment in 
the olfactory region is essential to perfect smell, and that this pigment is rarely absent, 
except in pure white animals. As there is no proofthat the black pigs actually eat 
the root which kills the white form, he thinks it most probable that they are 

warned by their sense of smell to avoid it. A physical cause for this sense inferi- 





AY FAVORITE AUTHOR REMARKS AS FOLLOWS: “IT HAS BEEN CONCEDED IN 
this age of cultured taste that a man’s estimation of himself, and the opinions he 
entertains of character and its elements, are designated in the hat he wears.” 
Those who wear the Dunlap hat are men of cultured taste. As the holidays ap- 
proach, gentlemen desire to replenish their wardrobe. A Dunlap hat is the essen- 
t\:! feature. Those who order now at 914 Chestnut Street will evince sound dis- 


crevion, 








ority of wholly white animals has been adduced by Mr. A. R. Wallace in the fact 
that black is the most and white the least powerful absorbent of odors. Perfectly 
white specimens are known as albinos, and these are further characterized by red- 
ness of the eyes. The phenomena of albinism are due to the absence of pigment 
cells in the skin, hair and eyes, the want of these in the eyes causing the delicate 
vessels to reflect the color of the blood within them, and thus to produce the 
characteristic redness. Albinism is known to be strongly inherited, and if is com- 
mon to man with the lower animals, being more frequent, however, among the black 
than in the so-called white races of mankind.” We wish the writer had thrown 
some light on the inferiority of sense of smell so common in white cats, and not 
seldom dogs, too. 


LINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, December 27. 

“BE stock of grain “in sight” in this country is enormously large and does not 

| diminish ; but the prices are well held up notwithstanding, and the effect of 
this is seen in the comparatively small wheat exports since last summer. It is not 
a wise policy for the United States, unless we wish to aid the introduction of India 
wheat into England and France, our chief markets. The accumulation of wheat 
in our granaries and elevators must mean that we have more than can be sold at 
present prices. 

The general situation in business and industry shows signs of substantial bet- 
terment. The iron manufacture is improved and furnaces that have been idle are 
going into blast. The returns of railroad earnings show large figures. Money 
continues in large supply, and is more abundant in the centres of capital than it 
was at the correspondiny period of last year. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Dec. 26. Dec. 19. Dec.26, Dec. 19. 
Penna. R. R., : 57% 58% Northern Central,. 60% bid 60% 
Phila. and Reading, 27% 28% Buff., N.Y. and P., 11 12 
Lehigh Nav., . 44% 44% North Penn. R. R., 68% ask 68% 
Lehigh Valley, 713% 71% United Cos. N. J., 194 bid 197 
North Pac., com., . 26% 2534 Phila. and Erie, 19% ask 18 
North Pac., pref, 56% 554 New Jersey Cent.,. 833 84% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 1143f 115 U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 128 
U.S. 44s, 1891, coup., 1143f 115 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 130 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 123% 124 U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 132 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 1243f 125 U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 134 
U. S. 38, reg., 101 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 135 


The following were the closing quotations of principal stocks in the New York 
market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Dec. 26. . Dec. 19. Dec, 26. Dec. 19. 
Central Pacific, 6458 547% Northwestern, com., 116% 118% 
Canada Southern, . 53 53% New York Central, 11256 113% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 233% 26 Oregon and Trans., 37% 35% 
Delawareand Hud., 104% 105 Pacific Mail, . 404% 41% 
Del., Lack. and W., 116% 117% St. Paul, 93% 95% 
Erie, ° 27% 20% Texas Pacific, 18 5 204% 
Lake Shore, . , 9834 99% Union Pacific, 75 76% 
Louis. and Nashville, 46% 44% Wabash, 183 19% 
Michigan Central, . 89 % go Wabash, preferred, 31% 32% 
Missouri Pacific, 92% 9434 Western Union, 74% 784 


Of the coal trade the Coal 7rade Fournal of the 26th inst. remarks that the 
output during November did not show so great an increase as some persons had 
expecied. «We shall probably close out the year with not more than two millions’ 
increase over last year, and start in on the season of 1884 with short stocks, an ac- 
tive demand, and all tending fair for a most prosperous year. It is the policy of 
the producers to keep down the output, and during January and February there 
will be suspensions. It is suggested that half-time for the first and second weeks 
be the rule, and then a full teri of six days’ idleness. “As the markets that are 
accessible during the winter season are fewer, this will give quite sufficient coal. 
There is a good demand for coal at all interior points, and the shippers having this 
class of trade have all they care to struggle with in the sort of weather that has 
prevailed.” 

The statement of the business of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for November, 1883, as compared with the 
same month of 1882, shows: 


An increase in gross earnings of. $199,654 
A cecrease in expenses of . 155,161 
An increase in net earnings of $354,815 
The eleven months of 1883, as compared with the same period of 1882, show: 
An increase in gross earnings of. $2,320,077 
An increase in expenses of . 1,414,778 
An increase in net earnings of $905,299 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the eleven months of 1883 show a sur- 
plus over ail liabilities uf 1,114,096, being a decrease as compared with the same 
period of 1582 of Leica aso 

WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING 
the foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid 
of a cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which 
will cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequences. 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 





USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENTS. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 
AMATEUR MECHANICS 





Tool Chests 
Cabinets. 





SCROLL SAWS 


With 

BEST QUALITY — 
TOOLS 

Sharpened ready _ Work Benches 


foruse. “SR, complete. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WM. P. WALTER’S SONS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sup AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


REST AND 
CHEAPEST, | 


Quality Considered. \sa> 


Every 


Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


| “st P. WOULD & CO., 


. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B, Comrcys. Hon. Wiii1aM A. PorTErR 
Aucustus Heaton, tk pwarp S. Hanpy. 
Danie. Hanvock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenn 





J. Livincsron Errincer 
R. P. McCuLraGu. 
James L. CLaGHornN, 


i M. AERTSEN. 
JANIEL B. CUMMINS 
Wiiuiam S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 





The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


eck ot? } Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 


be found 





prectically has no rival. But few first class business houses can 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 
The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
One person with a Type-Writer can do the 


}:xcellent letter-press copies can be taken. 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


Correspondence solicited. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


F. W. EARLE, Manager. 


715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE [OOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THE 


Philadelphia Drainage Construction Co. 


(LIMITED.) 
This company undertakes the DESIGNING and CONSTRUCTION of the SEWERAGE 
and DRAINAGE WORKS of TOWNS and VII LAGES, and the DRAINAGE and PLUMB 
* ING WORK of BUILDINGS, in accordance with the MOST APPROVED METHODS 
known to MODERN SANITARY ENGINEERING. 
Orrice, 413 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs. SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 
Depot for all of the mo+t approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company are now open to the public for the insp-ction and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas aud other dcleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings 

The inventions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company excluce the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings. 

t the same time, the company Is not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore, in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report wil! be 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and conditions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge. Pamphlets and 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TELEPHONE No. 1116. 





O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 





Oratorical ! Dramatic! Pathetic ! Humorous! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 11. 


Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues ! Tableaux! 

Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE 

Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back nur talogue 


bers always on hand. Send for Sold by 


all booksellers and newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, T’A, 
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ART—DECORA TIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FOURS. 





JANENTZKY & WEBER, 
(Formerly Janentzky & Co.,) 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Artists’ MATERIALS, 


Barbolire Ware, 
Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 
Oil-Painting Outfits, 
Repoussé Materials, 
Tapestry Materials. 
Publishers of the 
“Etchers’ Folio.” 


1125 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
ba SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 
eS) OPEKA AND FELD GLAssgs, 


ee 











a MICROSCOPES, 
Y /S\e TELESCOPES. 
ae The Best Goods Only. 
R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. | 








se oo 
M°CLEES, | 
1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. | 
S id Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
plendid Bri 





It Stands at the Head! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“ DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


sage & C 
aw" : Othe 





ox ; 
THE BESTPLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 


&; 











SEE THE NEW WooD-WorK AND ATTACHMENTS. 84, ; woe 
Buy the Best, and Avoid Cheap Imitations. 4 ang ‘ on ¥ 
a ight) 
1111 Chestnut Street, ee 
PHILADELPHIA. PHILADELPHIA. 
iin ae CO MFORT, Darlington, 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH-GRADE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
AND LIQUID RENNET. 


ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND_ SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


















a3 






PEN 
TEEL PENS 


Aro of the very best English make. 
26 different styles sent for trial, post-paid, on 
receipt of 25 cerés in stamps. 


Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co., 


7538 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED By 
PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 
Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 


Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 


| catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
} German, free to all applicants. 











DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


ANASTAMB) 
FINEFURS, ° 


826 ARCH ST. 


SEAL JUES.&8 DOLMANS 
FUR-LINEO GARMENTS 
FUR TRIMMING S 
> nm c « 3 
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THE 
Finest Dry Goons, 


Runk 
& Co. 


and also 
Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 
1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 


PHILADELPHIA 





| JohnWanamaker's | 


Everything in Drv Goods, 
Wearing Appardl and 
Housekeeping ns ome 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application, 

) JOUN WANAMAKER, PutLapetpnia, 
We have the largest reta!l stoc’s fn the United States. 





















Established 1839. 


EDWD. S. MAWSON & SONS 


FURRIERS 


—_ANID—— 


LADIES’ TAILORS, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Seal Dolmanss° Sacques. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Fur, Silk and Satin Lined 
Wraps. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Furs and Fur Trimmings 
ever exhibited in Philadelphia. 


* Mawson * 


THE VATICAN BUILDING 














ADVERTISEMENTS FOR TITE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, io A. M., to insure in- 
sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 








